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| By FRANK KESTER 


| Here is something for the log. The 
r.|McCormick Line freighter Walling- 

ford, in command of Captain Fred 
M/Conrad came in to the Ninth Ave- 

jnue terminal this morning with a 
9-|Story of an absolutely smooth round 
ii | trip from Oakland to the Columbia 
River ports and then proceeded to 





of cargo. 


consignment of flour amounting to 
5621 sacks and weighing 430,237 
pounds. This was all consigned to a 
single Oakland concern. The entire 
shipment was landed onto the dock 
from the holds of the ship. On the 


forty-nine different groupings, ac- 
cording to brands and sizes of sacks. 
The shipment was handled in about 
four hours time without the dam- 
age, loss or spoiling of a single sack, 
or one hundred per cent perfect 
handling. This, according to Iccal 
stevedore and dock workers, is a 
practically unheard of feat in the 
handling of this commodity which 
is a tricky cargo when it comes to 
damages and spoilage. 


WALLINGFORD 
ANDS CARGO TO 
SET RECOAL 


set another record in the handling 


The Wallingford had aboard a | 


wharf it hed to be reassembled into 
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IT MAY BE NEWS TO THE PAPERS 
BUT IT’S ALLIN THE DAY’S WORK 


WITH McCORMICK! 


Newspaper men regard flour as a delicate con 


modity but records of 100% safe deliveries are 


M oderr 


the ruleon McCormick ships and terminals 
facilities...ample handling space and experienced 
men cooperate to give shippers of every commodity 


the same satisfactory service over these 


Big ~ Trade Routes 


Pacific-North Atlantic Service 
Pacific-West Indies Service 


Pacific-Coastwise Service 


Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line (U. S. Mail 
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From Apple Orchard to Apple Pie 
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: New York’s seven million cannot wait for food. Western 
fruits for tonight’s dinner are bought at the great pier auctions 
this morning, and must be there when the buyers gather. 


They are there—because of Erie. With the care and pride most 
roads give only to crack passenger flyers, the Erie speeds its daily 
refrigerator trains from Chicago to New York with a 99° 
record of meeting or beating the fast schedule. 


Erie knows the importance of delivering freight on time. At 
Chicago, along the line, and at New York, Erie speeds thousands 
of cars of perishables so that shippers obtain maximum price, 
and buyers maximum value. That’s why Erie carries more fresh 
western fruit and vegetables into New York than all other roads 
combined. 
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The same experienced care, the same pride in meeting schedules, 
which fruit shippers find in the Erie, are available to speed your 
products—whatever they may be—over the nation, and for ex- 
port over the world. 
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No matter WHAT 
You're Shipping 
Nor WHERE You're 

Shipping it! 
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...everything travels best in the hands 






of Railway Express. We haven’t been 






in business for 95 years without learn- 






ing what our public wants in the way 








of service, and we give it to you... 







prompt pick-up and delivery in all im- 





portant cities and towns, at your very 





door —a receipt for the shipment at both 






ends of the trip—speedy transportation 





on fast passenger trains — low rates, and 





no extra charge for the door-to-door 





service. 






Call Railway Express the next time 





you have “anything” to ship out. You 





will soon find that this dependable service 










will save you much in time and money. 







The best there is in transportation 





SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 
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EXPRESS 
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InP hiladelphia 


[yam 
Warehouses 


strategically located 
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for efficient 
distribution of 
merchandise 


As the largest operators of 
public warehouses in Phila- 
delphia we are equipped 
to render economical and 
highly efficient service in- 
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cident to the handling of flour, dried 
fruits, canned goods, cereals, soaps, 
glycerine, wool, cotton, newsprint, furni- 
ture, hay, straw, feed and all classes of 
package freight. Liberal advances may 
be had on stored goods. 

The various warehouses are conveni- 


lent storage space. The buildings are of 
modern steel and concrete construction 
completely equipped with sprinkler sys- 
tems to provide low insurance rates. All 
properties are served by Pennsylvania 
Railroad sidings. 


Write for illustrated booklet which f ane | 
ently located throughout the city and describes in detail the facilities of Reng 
contain 2,100,000 square feet of excel- each individual warehouse. e 


MerchankWarchouseCo. 
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THE NEW RIVER DISTRICT 


Because it has 


GREAT HEAT CONTENT 
LOW SULPHUR CONTENT 
LOW ASH CONTENT 


NEW RIVER COAL 


IS STANDARD FOR THE 
U.S. NAVY 


The New River District, served 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
embraces the Greenbrier, New 
River and Winding Gulf coal 
fields. Coal is mined from four 
major saams—Sewell, Beckley, Fire Creek and Poca- 
hontas. 





These coals are low in ash and sulphur content and 
high in heating value. The chief uses of New River 
Coal include steam, domestic, by-product, metallurgi- 
cal, coking, and smithing. 

The high quality of New River Coal for all steam pur- 
poses is recognized the world over. Because of its par- 
licular fitness for naval purposes, New River Coal has 
been declared standard for the U. S. Navy. Commer- 





cial vessels, too, in every corner of the globe sail under 
the steam generated by New River Coal. 

Millions of tons annually pour into the holds of 
freighters at the Newport News piers of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and sail up the coast to New England 
factories. Other millions roll out on endless streams 
of Chesapeake and Ohio coal cars for swift delivery 
to the industrial centers of the country. At Presque 
Isle, Toledo, Ohio, the most modern equipment in the 
world transfers these supreme coals from cars into 
the holds of Great Lakes vessels, destined for middle- 
western industries. 

Wherever coal is used, the fame of New River Coal 
and the “on-time” delivery of freight service are 
established. 





CHESAPEAKE-auQHIO 


DIRECT FROM THE COAL BIN OF AMERICA 


* 
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IN SIGHT 


No matter when you ask 
for information about the 
car, or cars, containing 
your shipment, it will be 
given quickly and ac- 
curately by our Service 
Buréau. This service is 
readily available to you 
regardless of the fact that 
hundredsof carsare loaded 
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and unloaded, or are in transit 
daily. Your car is located and the 
information given you immedi- 
ately upon receipt of your inquiry. 
Use this service freely — it is main- 
tained for your convenience. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


VE or not the statement put out by the Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants that gov- 
ernment ownership will be discussed at its forthcoming 
iheeting as a direct result of the application of the rail- 
roads for a general increase in freight rates, is a “bluff” 
we do not know; it may well be that talk of government 
oWnership as preferable to material advances in rates is 
intended to frighten the railroads and, perhaps, those 
who have the responsibility of deciding whether higher 
rates shall be granted. We do know, however, that Mr. 
Lafbury, president of the organization concerned, who 
iade the statement referred to, puts his finger on the 
real souree of the railroads’ troubles and points out the 
Cure in what he says as to the recommendations of his 
league looking toward “coordination” of the various 
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kinds of transport and what he calls a satisfactory “na 
tional transportation policy.” Certainly, the putting of 
all forms of transportation under one control, to be regu 
lated with reference to each other as well as within 
themselves, whether by the specific means suggested by 
Mr. Lafbury or by some other method, would, in our 
opinion, cure the ills of the railroads so far as they may 
be cured by law or regulation, 

If, under such methods as the commission merchants 
and many others, including ourselves, suggest, with their 
competition fairly regulated, the railroads could not 
survive and function properly, that would be “too bad,” 
but nothing could or should be done about it except that 
they would have to reorganize and readjust themselves 
to altered conditions; they have a right, however, and 
sound policy demands that they exercise that right, to 
compete under fair conditions. Probably, under such con 
ditions and with a reasonable return of “prosperity” in 
business, there would be no need for revolutionary 
changes in their methods and no need for the freight 
rate advance, the prospect of which vexes the commis 
sion merchants and many others—and, therefore, no ex 
cuse for threats of government ownership or “bluffs” 
based on such threats. 


THE NEED FOR CLEARNESS 

HETHER or not it did so as a result of our sug 

gestion in this column July 28 that the more 
complicated and important reports of the Commission 
and its examiners should be accompanied by plain and 
understandable statements as to just what the reports 
mean, the Commission is to be commended for having 
done just this in its report in the western divisions case 
(See Traffic World, September 15). This particular state- 
ment was written by a member of the Commission’s 
staff. Whether it is a precedent and an indication that 
the Commission intends to follow that procedure in the 
future, we do not know, but we hope so. Such an ex- 
planatory statement is of help, not only to the daily 
press, whose representatives are not technically wise in 
the subjects treated and, therefore, are likely to write in 
accurate and misleading stories, but also to the technical 
journals, to persons who are vitally interested in the 
cases involved and, probably, to some of the members of 
the Commission themselves. It is often difficult for one, 
however familiar he may be with the general subject at 
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issue, to discover, from reading a report of the Commis- 
sion or one of its examiners, just what is meant. The 
person who wrote the report knows and he can either 
write the kind of explanatory statement we have in 
mind or delegate to someone else the task of putting into 
brief, simple language the meat of the report. At the 
least, such a plan would save much time and mental 
agony and, if the Commission cares about having its 
pronouncements published with anything like accuracy 
in the daily press, it would contribute much to public 
understanding, 


HIGHWAY USERS ON ANOTHER TACK 
Hit National Highway 
couraged, no doubt, in its fight against equalization 
of regulation, for the reason that, on every hand, people 
interested in transportation and in the working out of a 
sound transportation policy are coming to the announced 
belief that commercial motor vehicles must be regulated 
in the same way that their competitors, the railroads, are 
regulated, is now turning its guns on proposals to divert 
to other than highway purposes revenue derived from 
automobile and gasoline taxes. With that attack we are 
not concerned; it is not, strictly speaking, a transporta- 
tion matter—at least it has nothing to do with the ques 
tion of equalization of regulation. But the way in which 
these people are going about their fight is unreasonable 
and disgusting. They attribute the objectionable pro- 
posals to railroad influence and the effort of the rail 
roads to destroy the industry of motor transport. 


Users Conference,  dis- 


Though, of course, there may be some influence here 
and there that can be traced to the railroads, the effort 
to divert the taxes to other than highway funds is, gen- 
erally speaking, due to local ideas of one sort or another 
directed toward using this money for relief or other de- 
sirable things where highway necessities have been rea- 
sonably met. To endeavor to give the impression that the 
‘ailroads are merely out to kill the commercial motor 
trucks and busses by any means in their power is dishon 
est and foolish. 

The railroads have, indeed, fought for equalization, 
but they have not fought nearly hard enough, in our opin- 
ion; moreover, they have been right, and they are sup- 
ported by the great weight of intelligent public opinion. 
The highway users, as represented by this conference, 
should cease biting themselves and endeavor to be a bit 
sensible. 





RAILROAD CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 


N the plan of the railroads for a strong central or- 
nization we see more than merely a move for efficiency 
as, doubtless, do the railroads also. If such an organi- 
zation can be set up and it works as it should work. 
there will be no necessity for a Secretary of Transporta- 
tion in the cabinet or even a permanent Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation. Such an organization could 
and should bring about everything in the way of coop- 
eration, unification, pooling, or what not, that a Coordi- 
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nator of Transportation or a Secretary of Transporta. 
tion could reasonably order or suggest. 

In saying this, we realize, of course, the practical] 
difficulty in getting many railroad executives of many 
minds to agree to certain courses that might seem ad 
visable or wise, and the difficulty, perhaps, in the obtain 
ing by these executives and even their boards of direc 
tors of consent to such courses from those who contro] 
the properties. But it seems to us pretty clear that, if 
these men do not see what confronts them and meet it 
with concerted action looking toward economy and effi 
ciency in operation, at whatever individual cost, they are 
likely to get something much worse—perhaps a perma 
nent coordinator, perhaps a Secretary of Transportation, 
perhaps even government ownership or operation. They 
must be brought to see, we think, that even though some 
of the things suggested under such a concerted program 
might, under ordinary circumstances, be considered far 
fetched or unreasonable, they should be done now for 
political and strategical reasons, in order to avoid some 
thing worse. 

It will be much better for the public, the railroads, 
and their customers, if the railroads will do these things 
themselves rather than wait to be forced to do them, es 
pecially in view of the fact that any forcing system that 
can be imagined would probably involve some much more 
serious things than the ones we are now talking about. 


RAILROAD SAFETY WORK 

Continuing its work of setting forth in picture and text what 
the American railroad is, what it has done and is seeking to do 
in serving the pubhic, the American Railway Association has 
published the second volume of the story of the carrier that 
has made possible the world-amazing development of the United 
States, under the general caption “The American Railroad in 
Laboratory,” this volume being devoted to the saving of life and 
limb. It is a profusely illustrated volume of 210 pages, consist- 
ing of photographic reproductions of the cartoons issued by the 
safety section of the association to educate railroad employes and 
the public in the ways of safety, the apparatus used by the 
Bureau of Explosives, the agency the American Railway Asso 
ciation uses to find out how explosives and other dangerous 
articles may be handled with safety and at the speed Amer 
ican industry requires them to be handled, so that its processes 
may not be slowed down. 

In the introduction to the volume it is said that “without 
the ways of safety wrought by the railroads, the time-beat 0! 
American industry would be slower, much slower, than it is.” 
Industry, it is added, “must have explosives, half a billion pounds 
a year, inflammables and acids; the more speedily they are 
brought to its hands, the faster its processes.” It is declared 
that it is the aim of the authors of the small volume “to show 
the aggressive intent of the major transportation of this countr) 
to obey humanity’s command; safety, more safety and ever 
more safety.” 

In the last seven years, it is pointed out, property losses 
caused by explosives have averaged about $70. The average 
annual bill for losses by other dangerous articles, in that same 
period, has been cut from $1,000,000 to $500,000 a year. 

Ten years ago, according to the volume, the guiding men of 
the safety section of the association determined upon a can 
paign to reduce casualties (death and inquires to persons) with 
a view to bringing them down, in the period between 1924 and 
1930, at least 35 per cent. But their achievement was a reduc- 
tion of 69 per cent, deemed a remarkable one in view of the fact 
that railroad officers cannot discipline members of the public 
which come upon railroad premises, as they can railread em 
ployes. 

In the matter of casualties among passengers in train accl 
dents, the campaign for safety reached the achievement, in 199°, 
of only one passenger killed in a train accident, although more 
than 487 million passengers were carried. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Thirty odd years ago—possibly forty 
men in eastern Ohio and in western Pennsyl- 
vania began agitating for the construction 
by the federal government of a canal, to 
connect the Ohio River with Lake Erie. Steel mills on the lake, 
it was argued, would get their coal and coke at a much lower 
transportation cost. Steel mills in the Pittsburgh district 
would get their iron ore at rates the railroads could not hope 
to meet. Steel mills in the Youngstown district would get both 
ore and coal at lower transportation cost. Everybody would be 
happy, because federal taxes were then so low that nobody paid 
any attention to them, except as an excuse for denouncing “rob- 
r barons” supposed to be growing bloated with profits result- 
ng from operations behind the walls of the protective customs 
tariff. 

The arguments had a pleasing and convincing sound in the 
ears of those who knew nothing and cared less about costs. 
Those who would be able to use barges on such a canal, nat- 
irally, felt no obligation to tell anyone that, if the policy of free 
waterways, then generally in effect, were continued, the general 
public and not the users of water transportation would bear the 
chief cost of it—the interest on the money used in constructing 
the canal and the money needed to maintain it in usable con- 
dition. Nor were they interested in telling the public that the 
construction of the canal, if it was made big enough to be worth 
while, would add to the public’s bill for transportation or that 
it would perhaps cause the scrapping of unprofitable branch lines 
to balance the loss caused by the diversion of business from the 
railroads. 

Nor Was anyone interested in advisiing the public that would 
have to bear the cost that, in cana] days, there were two, if not 
three, canals connecting the lake and river that had been aban- 
doned because the canals—government enterprises and therefore 
indifferently managed—were utterly unable to compete with the 
railroads. Nor were any of the advocates of the canal interested 
enough in truth to suggest to those who would have to pay the 
bills that their fathers and grandfathers had put their money 
into railroads because rai] transportation was so much cheaper 
and so much more satisfactory than canal transportation that 
the latter would have been superseded even if it had been a 
private capital enterprise. The heavy commodities that can now 
be profitably carried by water, if the public furnishes the water- 
Way, Were not then moving in such quantities as to furnish even 
remotely adequate tonnage for private enterprise canals. 

The old enterprise has been revived to the extent of inquiry 
army engineers as to the best route between the lake and 
the river. 

Generally speaking, there is a bond of union and sympathy 
between labor organizations and the new dealers who are shovel- 
Ing money out of the government's treasury in the name of re- 
covery. But there is no such bond between the money spreaders 
who want to dig ditches and the standard railroad labor organ- 
izations. The latter have filed a protest. against the Ohio-Lake 
Erie canal project based on the thesis that the railroad facili- 
ties between the lake and river are more than adequate to meet 
the traffic demands. 

Selfish? Of course they are selfish. They have an in- 
rest in their jobs. Their selfish interest, however, is in the 
Public interest in that it opposes a waste of the public’s money 
on a duplication of facilities, one of which, the canal, would not 


} 


v€ as economical as those already in existence. 


If transportation by rail costs too much, the government can 
cut it. If the government can lawfully order employers to in- 
‘rease wages, it can order reductions. Labor organization lead- 
“rs at this time do not appear to get the significance of codes 
Prescribed by the President ordering an increase in compensa- 
ion and a reduction in hours. To be sure, there are probably 
several millions of Americans of the opinion -that the govern- 
ment has not the power to do either and that the courts would 
—— if the issue were presented as baldly as here stated. 
Sually, a government order to inerease wages is so wrapped 
a out by other things that the courts are able to dispose of the 
for some reason Other than the one that the government 
‘ not the power to fix wages. 
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The late Samuel Gompers, while the Adamson “eight hour 
bill” was pending in 1916, observed that he was opposed to the 
government’s fixing of wages. He did not deceive himself. He 
knew the Adamson bill was a wage increase measure, though 
the Supreme Court found it possible to say that it was a safety 
measure and, therefore, uphold it. Gompers then said that if the 
government had tle power to increase wages it had the power 
to reduce them, and that went against his grain. Nowadays, 
Gompers probably would be deemed “untrue to labor” because he 
might insist on being logical. 


Now that the Commission has 
vacated the building in which it 
was housed for many years that 
structure is being put into excel- 
and Other Bodies lent condition for the Federal 

Trade Commission and the Se 
curities and Exehange Commission. The latter has already 
become known as “Sec.” Whether it will live up to that name 
remains to be seen. Wall Street, which is to be regulated by 
it, there is reason to believe, thinks that “Sec” (dry) ac 
curately describes it. Wall Street, it is further thought, is 
ready to believe that “Sec,” in this connection, has its sec- 
ondary meaning of sour, sour wines generally being known as 
dry. 

After it became known that the Commission would have 
a building of its own, the owner of the building in which it was 
domiciled became the average landlord. No more money was 
spent on maintenance than absolutely necessary to keep it 
habitable. But the two business regulating bodies, being new 
tenants, are to have walls that glisten with new plaster and 
paint. The grimy corners in the halls and rooms are to be 
made pleasing to the eye. 

Though there are many who believe the Federal Trade 
Commission, in the twenty years of its life, has muffed practi- 
cally all the opportunities it has had to make itself an out- 
standing agency of the government, there are others who be- 
lieve it has been treated as a stepchild long enough and is 
entitled to better treatment in the matter of quarters, at least. 
Of course, the Supreme Court of the United States is the out- 
standing branch of the government in the matter of shabby 
treatment at the hands of those who have lavished money on 
fine buildings and luxurious appointments. For years it Was in 
cramped quarters in the capitol, once being quartered in the 
basement. But ever since the completion of the two wings of 
the capitol now occupied by the House and Senate it has occu- 
pied the old Senate Chamber—the one in which the Jove-like 
Webster and other giants of the earlier day held forth in the 
speeches the old school “readers” reproduced, in part, for the 
benefit of the rising generations. 

Now the Supreme Court has a Greek temple of its own, 
made of shining white marble, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, quartered for many years in one of the temporary 
World War buildings, is to sit in the refurnished Interstate 
Commerce Commission rooms. 


Fine Quarters for the 


Federal Trade Commission 


’ 


Unless there is a big awakening 
in this country, Washington soon will 
be devoting much of its talent to what, 
at one time, were deemed police court 
matters. This week the Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board, one of the 
agencies of the Petroleum Administration—the latter a part of 
the Department of the Interior—announced the disposition that 
had been made of the applications for reinstatement of fourteen 
men dismissed by the Champlin Refining Company in the course 
of a strike at its plant at Enid, Okla. The disposition was made 
by D. A. Moscovitz, counsel of the board, who had been selected 
to abritrate the matter. 

Moscovitz solemnly decided that one man who had slugged 
his foreman for calling him a liar was not entitled to reinstate- 
ment because not even the heat of anger and the stress and 
excitement of a strike justified acts of violence. Reinstatement 
was denied to four others because they left their jobs at refinery 
boilers and other machinery without making sure that the equip- 
ment was left in safe condition and that that failure constituted 
“such a wilful disregard of life and property as to prohibit 
reinstatement.” 

Another man failed of reinstatement because he had vio- 
lently laid hands on H. H. Champlin, president of the refinery 
company, when the latter visited the plant while the strike was 
going, “not with the idea of protection, but with the idea of hu- 
miliating him,” the striking employe having thrown the boss out 
of the plant. 

It may be said that Mr. Moscovitz held as wisely in these 
matters as a Solomon could have. But it might be asked why 
the people of Maine, California, and Ohio, not to menttion the 


Soon Washington Will 
Be Passing on Drunk 
and Disorderly Cases 
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forty odd other states, should be required to pay the salary of 
Mr. Moscovitz for making decisions that should have been made 
by the police court of Enid or a justice of the peace, whose sal- 
aries were already being paid by the people of Oklahoma. Okla- 
homa also contributed to the Moscovitz salary, as well as paying 
the salaries of peace officers of her own. 


This week the country heard 
many speeches, that, between the 
lines, if not openly, were laments on 
the passing of the Constitution of 
the United States into the realm of dead letters, with Congress 
coming plainly to be but a rubber stamp for use by the chief 
executive. Few of the orators had much to say about the courts. 
In recent years, on account of the laziness of district and ap- 
pellate judges, shown by their unwillingness to write reasoned 
opinions in many cases of importance, they have been smeared 
by the jeers of “liberals.” The latter have not been taken 
severely to task simply because so many of the judges have 
not shown themselves to be the sort of men they should be. 

The Constitution, historically, is a compromise made by thir- 
teen irritable and irascible states, each jealous of its right as 
a sovereignty. Ever since its adoption in 1789 the states have 
tended to disappear from the picture. The national government, 
inch by inch, has narrowed the sphere of the states. There is 
no clearly defined right of a state left, unless it be that of 
saying how many useless officers it may have and what salary 
it will pay each. 

Under the commerce clause, the federal government has set 
up so many agencies of regulation that there is nothing left for 
the states to do except, possibly, enforce police regulations. 
Even that work is being taken off its hands by the agencies of 
the new deal that regulate all business, even, as hereinbefore 
set forth, to the dealing with cases that should be disposed of in 
local police or justice of the peace courts. 

In the early years of the republic, states challenged the fed- 
eral government at every turn. Now much of their time seems to 
be spent, tin cup in hand, asking for doles from the federal 
treasury.—A. E. H. 


Why the Constitution 
May Be on its Way Out 


SPECIAL DOCKET APPLICATIONS 


Avoidance of the restrictions on reparation caused by the 
principle laid down in the Arizona Grocery Case, 284 U. S. 370, 
has been accomplished by the Commission in a minor degree by 
a revision of the form to be used by railroads when they ask 
for authority to make reparation on the special docket. Refer- 
ence to the period of federal control, because no longer neces- 
sary, has been eliminated in the new form, which is to come 
into use on October 1. The new form is prescribed in an order 
of the Commission, not a report and order, made public on 
September 17. The new form takes the place of one prescribed 
August 4, 1920. 

The 1920 form which is to be set aside, among other things, 
says, “It is agreed that the order of the Commission authoriz- 
ing refund herein may require that the published tariff rates 
and rules upon which adjustment is based shall be maintained 
(as maxima) for a period of not less than one year from the 
date on which the rates or rules sought to be applied became 
effective.” 

In connection with every order permitting reparation on 
the special docket the Commission prescribed the reparation or 
refund basis rate or rule for one year in accordance with the 
agreement hereinbefore set forth. 

This revision of the special docket form was suggested to 
the Commission by the fact that the point was made, in connec- 
tion with a rate kept in effect for a year by a maintenance order 
entered in a reparation or refund permission, that it was without 
power to award reparation on a later application because the 
rate to the basis of which the latter claimant asked reparation, 
was a rate prescribed by the Commission. Under the rule or 
principle laid down in the Arizona Grocery Case when the Com- 
mission prescribes a rate it is without power to award repara- 
tion if and when it reduces it thereafter. 

As a condition precedent to an award of reparation on the 
special docket the carrier admits “that the rates or rules legally 
applicable at the time and over the route shipment moved were, 
under all the circumstances and conditions then existing, ex- 
cessive and unreasonable.” 

So as to avoid the possibility of favoritism, in all forms for 
special docket reparation prior to the one that is to become 
effective on October 1, the carrier agreed that the Commission 
might prescribe the lower rate for maintenance for at least one 
year. The Commission had not the power nor has it now to 
prescribe a rate except after hearing. Therefore when it made up 
its first special docket form it required the carrier to agree to 
abide by an order requiring maintenance of the rate for a year. 
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The Commission, in the new form, accomplishes the same 
end by requiring the carrier, in its application for permission 
to make the refund to say, “the undersigned represent to the 
Commission that the undersigned, as they participate, will, if 
the Commission authorizes refund herein, maintain, as maxima, 
for a period of not less than 1 year from the date on which the 
rate or rules sought to be applied became effective, said rates or 
rules.” 

In addition to eliminating references to the period of fed- 
eral control in the calculation of reparation periods, the new 
form, in instructions to the carrier that is making the applica. 
tion, states the limitations on the filing of claims for reparation 
as set forth in section 16 of the interstate commerce act, as 
revised since the issuance of the 1920 form which is being super- 
seded. 


EASTERN LUMBER RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Because both carriers and shippers asked for it the Com. 
mission, in I, and S. No. 4035, lumber rates within official terri- 
tory, has instituted what amounts to a general inquiry into the 
quality of rates on lumber and other forest products in official 
territory. In the case mentioned the Commission suspended all 
the tariffs of official territory lines, dated to become effective on 
October 1, canceling all commodity rates on lumber in that ter- 
ritory, which, if permitted to have become effective, would have 
brought into operation the sixth class rates provided for lumber 
in the classification. Suspension brings into issue all the rates 
on lumber in official territory. That is exactly what the carriers 
have desired for a considerable period in which they have been 
trying, without success, to bring about order in the eastern ter- 
ritory lumber rate situation. 

Carriers in the eastern district initiated the matter by filing 
a petition for the reopening of sixteen lumber cases which 
had been decided by the Commission with a view to having the 
reopened cases consolidated with No. 26402, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. They filed that petition, they 
said, because they had had under consideration the establish- 
ment of a uniform basis of lumber rates in that territory to 
take the place of the piecemeal adjustments made by orders 
of the Commission in various parts of the territory. 

The Weyerhaeuser case was taken, with the consent of the 
complainant, as the point around which the prospective pro- 
ceeding should revolve. The complainant in that case con- 
sented to the postponement of that proceeding on the under- 
standing that the carriers would take the steps necessary to 
broaden the issue so as to cover all the lumber rates in the 
eastern district, otherwise known as official classification ter- 
ritory. The understanding was that the carriers would file 4 
uniform basis for application throughout the territory. The 
railroads tried various schemes or plans to carry their promise 
into effect. They found deficiencies in every plan other than 
that of canceling the present commodity rates, including those 
prescribed by the Commission, leaving the sixth class rates to 
apply. In their petition for reopening of the sixteen cases the 
railroads said they would expect the Commission to suspend 
the cancellation tariffs so that the whole subject of what rates 
should be established would be brought before the Commission. 
In the consideration of plans for bringing about the general in- 
quiry the carriers said that they had come to the conclusion 
that they could not bring about the desired situation by making 
fourth section applications for commodity rates they might 
undertake to make to fit in with the rates the Commission itself 
had established in the sixteen cases which they asked to have 
reopened. 

Requests for suspension of the cancellation tariffs were 
filed by the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., with its central 
office at East Sheffield, Pa., the Lumber Traffic Association, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, O., the Richmond, Va., Chamber of 
Commerce and the A. C, Dutton Lumber Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The Central Lumber Co., in its request for suspension, 
called attention to the fact, as it said, that lumber was being 
brought into official classification territory from other terri- 
tories, that any increase would mean an “additional disaster” 
to the industry and that, in its opinion, the lumber industry was 
already materially crippled by the existing “high and discrim- 
inatory level of freight rates.” 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No, 10347, Supplemental application of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co, for order modifying order of March 7, 1934, so as ‘© 
limit amount of 10-year secured 4 per cent serial notes authorized 
thereunder to the actual amount issued and sold, $3,648,000. The 
authorization was for $3,650,000. The notes were sold to the govern- 
ment in connection with a PWA loan. : 

Finance No. 9651. Supplemental application Chicago & Wester" 
Indiana Railroad Co. asks permission to amend on its face, an issue 
aggregating $1,700,000 of its series C 514 per cent sinking fund bonds by 
increasing the amount of the annual sinking fund payments there!” 
specified as $22,542.15 to $26,550, due to error. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





TRUCK COMPETITIVE TILE RATE 


1OR experimental purposes, the Commission, in I. & 8S. No. 
|: 2958. hollow building tile, Indiana to Chicago, Ill., and No. 
10733, National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association vs. 
4 & V., 68 L C. C, 213, has given its consent to the establish- 
ment of a rate of $1.55 a ton on hollow building tile from Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., by the Chicago, Milwuakee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, carrying an expiration limit effective December 31. 
The object is to determine whether the Milwaukee can carry 
tonnage from Terre Haute to the Chicago district in competition 
with trucks that bring hollow building tile from St. Anne, III, 
to Chicago on a charge of $1.75 a ton. At present the Milwaukee 
is not hauling tile from Terre Haute to Chicago, nor is the manu- 
facturer at Terre Haute able to sell any tile in Chicago in com- 
petition with manufacturers nearer the market of consumption, 
although in 1925 the Terre Haute plant was able to sell 20,000 
tons and pay the rate of $1.90, established in the General Brick 
Case. That case was reopened and joined with this one in so 
far as the rate from Terre Haute to Chicago was concerned, 

The proposal of the Milwaukee, also duplicated by the Penn- 
sylvania and Chicago & Eastern Illinois, was protested by other 
carriers. Later the Pennsylvania and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois withdrew their tariffs. The Commission said that the 
Cc. & E. I, did not oppose the Milwaukee proposal. Under the 
tariff involved the Milwaukee, on the proposed rate of $1.55, 
is obligated to deliver only on its own rails, its only absorption 
being a switching charge of $2.70 at Chicago, leaving a revenue 
to the Milwaukee of $43.80 on a 60,000-pound carload, equivalent 
to 24.6 cents a car-mile for a haul of 178 miles. The Commission 
pointed out that under the $1.90 rate the Milwaukee was bound 
to make absorptions, in Chicago, ranging from $12 to $20.10 a 
car when for delivery off its rails. 

Protestants asserted, the report said, that if the $1.55 rate 
were to become effective there would be no hope of the move- 
ment of traffic from Terre Haute while the motor trucks were 
making the low rates from points nearer Chicago. No manu- 
facturer of hollow building tile, the report said, had protested 
the Milwaukee’s proposal. It added that the carriers’ protests 
were founded merely on the fear that if the proposed reduction 
were allowed it might result in a general disturbance of the ad- 
justment prescribed in the General Brick Case. The Commission 
said it appeared that if any traffic would move under the rate 
proposed it would not displace traffic now moving by rail at 
rates that were not relatively lower than the $1.90 rate from 
Terre Haute, The Commission added that it could not be said 
that the establishment of the rate proposed would result in any 
prejudice to shippers now moving tile into Chicago. It modified 
the views expressed in the General Brick Case in so far as they 
conflicted with those expressed herein, found the proposed reduc- 
wy justified, vacated its order of suspension and discontinued 
the proceeding. 


WATER COMPETITIVE OIL RATES 


The Commission, by division 2, in fourth section application 
No. 14966, petroleum products from St. Louis district, in fourth 
section order No. 11680, has frustrated a plan of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and other official territory lines to meet barge line compe- 
tition in the carriage of petroleum products from St. Louis, Mo., 
and East St. Louis, Roxana and Wood River, IIl., to Louisville, 
Henderson, Covington and Newport, Ky., Cincinnati, O., and 
— onville, New Albany and Evansville, Ind., without cutting 
_leir rates at intermediate points. The railroads asked relief 
‘Tom the long-and-short-haul and. aggregate of intermediates 
parts of the fourth section to enable them to make reductions 
; points named. 

Proposed rates represented cuts of 7 cents to Louisville and 
ents to Cincinnati under those established by the Commis- 
‘ion in Petroleum and Its Products, 171 I. C. C. 286. At the 
‘riginal hearing on the application, held in July, 1933, less 
“evere cuts were proposed by the railroads. At the time of that 
caring, the report said, there had not been any movement by 
—— line between any of the points involved. Actual movement 
at later. The matter was reopened for further hearing. 
‘eh elopments after the first hearing, the report said, convinced 
ms railroads that they had not proposed deep enough cuts, hence 
'e ones that were disposed of in this report. Testimony was 
‘elved as to barge transportation for the Shell Petroleum Cor- 
poration from Roxana to Cincinnati and Louisville, to which 





received 








points this report was limited. The cost of barge transportation 
borne by the Shell, the report said, was approximately 18 cents 
to Cincinnati and 17 cents to Louisville, fifteen days being re- 
quired for the round trip of the barges. Rail deliveries are made 
in two days. 

Opposition to the relief was presented by Dillman Industries, 
owning and operating the barges, manufacturing egg cases and 
box material at Caruthersville, Mo. Due to the reduction in 
the supply of logs, the report said, all the Dillman water equip- 
ment was not needed in its business so part of it was assigned 
to other services, including this petroleum transportation. The 
Dillman contention was that as surplus euipment was used, and 
no terminal facilities so far as it was concerned was involved, 
the Dillman equipment could handle the traffic at lower cost 
than under the rates proposed. 

“The inference to be drawn,” says the report, “is that the 
barge charge will be reduced if the rates proposed are estab- 
lished, necessitating a further reduction in the rail rates if the 
applicants desire to continue to compete for the traffic. Pro- 
testant further contends that the handling of bulky commodities 
such as gasoline, in which the element of time is not important, 
is a logical field for the utiliziation of barges, and that applicants 
should not be granted relief which would enable them, at the 
expense of other traffic, to offset alleged advantages enjoyed by 
the barges.” 

In suming up and disposing of the matter, the Commission 
said: 


The record does not show the volume of gasoline moved by rail 
from the origin territory herein considered to Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. It is evident, however, from the fact that the quantity moved 
by water during the latter part of 1933 constituted approximately 35 
per cent of the tonnage shipped by one company, that the total move- 
ment was considerable, and that distribution at those points was not 
dominated and controlled by the water movement. The proposed rates 
represent reductions in the present rates of 7 cents to Louisville and 
9 cents to Cincinnati, amounting to 33 1/3 per cent to the latter point. 
It would, therefore, be necessary for applicants to increase their 
present tonnage to Cincinnati by at least 50 per cent in order to ob- 
tain the same gross revenue that they do on the present tonnage at 
the present rates. There is apparently no prospect of increasing their 
tonnage at the expense of traffic now moving by water as the record 
indicates that it will continue to move in that manner. Any addi- 
tional movement by water is merely potential and provides no basis 
for the granting of reilef. 

In view of the foregoing considerations relief from the long-and- 
short-haul provision is not justified. It will, therefore, be unnecessary 
to consider the request for relief from the aggregate-of-intermediates 
provision, 





COMMISSION REPORTS 


Oyster Shell Screenings 


No. 26335, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. et al. vs. M.-K.-T. et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rate charged, carload, oyster shell 
screenings, Berwick, La., to Coffeyville, Kan., delivered on 
February 28, 1931, not unreasonable. 


Corn 


No. 26322, Hodgson Cauthorn Grain Co., Inc., vs. M. P. et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rate, corn, Union, Neb., to War- 
rensburg, Mo., on shipment made in August, 1931, not unrea 
sonable. 
Liquefied Chlorine 


No. 26275, Solvay Process Co. vs. New York Central et al. 
By division 5. Rates, liquefied chlorine, in tank cars, Solvay, 
N. Y., to Bast Lake and Detroit, Mich., Middletown, O., Hughes- 
ville, Warren Glen, Milford, Perth Amboy, Babbitt and Wanaque, 
N. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsport, Pa., and East Boston, 
Mass., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, between De- 
cember 3, 1931, and February 4, 1932, 45 per cent of the first 
class rates contemporaneously in effect. Reparation was 
awarded. Fourth class rates, equal to 50 per cent of first class, 
were assessed. The complainant asked for reparation to the 
basis of 45 per cent of the first class rates on the authority of 
the rates prescribed by the Commission, division 2, in Mathieson 
Alkali Works vs. A. & W., 174 I. C. C. 494, 179 I. C. C. 667. The 
carriers claimed that there was no showing in this case that 
transportation conditions in this case were similar to those 
shown in cases cited by the complainant. They also claimed 
that the Commission, in vacating its order in I. and 8S. No. 
3669 and allowing the lower basis to become effective on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1932, instead of on December 3, 1931, the day on which 
the revised eastern class rates became effective, brought into 
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play the principle announced in the Arizona Grocery Case, 284 
U. S. 370, making reparation impossible. The Commission, how- 
ever, held that the contentions of the railroads on the points 
mentioned were without merit. 


Mixed Fertilizer 


No. 22823, Eastern Fertilizer Cases, F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
vs. B. & O. et al, and the cases listed in the original report, 198 
I. C. C, 483. By division 4. Upon further consideration, finding 
No. 3 in the original report, modified by changing the basis of 
rates on mixed fertilizer, carloads, Warners, N. J., to points in 
southern territory except southern Virginia and North Carolina. 
The modified finding is that the rates for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent they may exceed 18 per cent of the 
existing first class rates under the southern class rate revision, 
without change of minimum. The Commission said that no 
order was necessary. The Commission at the time it gave out 
its report modifying the former report made public its order 
reopening the case for further consideration, At the same time 
it put out an order postponing the effective date of the order 
in this case to October 30. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 26276, Chamber of Commerce, El Dorado, Ark., vs. C. 
R. I. & P. et al., two sub numbers, Lion Refining Co., El Dorado, 
Ark., vs. Same, and Shreveport Chamber of Commerce vs. Same. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, petroleum products, El Dorado, 
Ark., and points grouped therewith, including Shreveport, La., 
to Memphis, Tenn., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The 
rates were alleged to be unreasonable in comparison with those 
from Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La., also unduly prejudicial. 
The last named complaint, the report said, was filed merely to 
oppose a partition of the Shreveport-El Dorado group, envisaged 
as possible by reason of the other complaints. 


Tankage 


No. 26299, Darling & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 5. 
Dismissed. Rates, tankage, from trunk line and New England 
territories to Buffalo, N. Y., not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful, The complaint, filed in November, 1933, sought new rates 
and reparation. 


C. & 0. PURCHASE 


Th Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10584, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. acquisition, has approved and author- 
ized the plan of the applicant to purchase the railroad and other 
properties of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company of In- 
diana, all the stock of which, except five director qualifying 
shares, are owned by the applicant. The subsidiary company’s 
line, 260.71 miles long, extends from Cincinnati, O., to Ham- 
mond, Ind. Access to Chicago, IIll., is obtained by the use of 
trackage rights over other railroads. Since 1921 the parent com- 
pany has operated the property of the subsidiary under a lease 
approved by the Commission, 70 I. C. C. 694. In the Commis- 
sion’s consolidation plans the Indiana property is assigned to 
system No. 6, Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate. The parent com- 
pany also owns all the outstanding bonds of the subsidiary. 

According to the Commission’s report the purchase will not 
bring about any change in the routing of traffic over this line, 
which is used chiefly for freight purposes, interchange with other 
carriers, or service. Nor will any new financing be required. 
The sale is made for the nominal sum of $1, The parent com- 
pany, in support of its application, said that the purchase, to 
which no one objected, would bring about a simplification of the 
subsidiary’s corporate and capital structure, economies in admin- 
istration, accounting and financing, and would simplify relations 
with public authorities, state and federal, having jurisdiction 
over both companies. 

The parent company, the Commission’s report said, stated 
on the record in this proceeding that it would submit to the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Accounts, for prior approval, the entries to 
be made in its books to give effect to the acquisition of the sub- 
sidiary’s properties. The Commission said that its action herein 
was taken upon that understanding, 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26628, Kansas oy Fuel Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte 96, Through routes and joints rates between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers, The fifth order- 
ing paragraph of the order of March 27, 1933, in the above-entitled 
proceeding, as amended, is further amended to read as follows: 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall be made effective 
on or before September 20, 1934, by the filing of such schedules as may 
be necessary to comply therewith upon notice to the general public 
by not less than 10 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the interstate commerce act; provided, that 5 days’ 
filing and posting is hereby authorized in connection with the’ publi- 
cation of a_ supplement to Inland Waterways Corporation's freight 
tariff 15-D, I. C. C. A-274 of L. D. Chaffee, agent, containing a note 
to Item 265-D, Sup. 54, to read substantially as’ follows: 

Note—Rates on pages 324 through 349 of Tariff as amended, will 


et al. 
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not apply on commodities named in this Item on which rating is pro 
vided in sections 5, 6, 8 and 9 of Item 440 of Southwestern Lines 
Tariff 173-F, Agent J. E. Johanson's I. C. C, 2605, until rating provided 
in sections 5, 6, 8, and 9 of Item 440 has expired. 

No, 17000, part 8, Cottonseed, its products, and related articles 
The effective date for publishing the rates prescribed in the third 
ordering paragraph of the order of July 10, 1934, as follows: 

3. It is further ordered, That rates for the transportation of the 
commodities herein considered between points in the southeastern 
region and points in zones I and II of the north central region sha}! 
not exceed the rates indicated in appendix 1 to this report. 
is postponed from October 3, 1934, to December 20, 1934, 
less than 20 days’ notice, 

No. 26628, Kansas City Fuel Oil Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al 
Cities Service Oil Co. and Empire Oil & Refining Co. permitted to 
intervene, 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern cases. Orders of Apri! 
5, 1927 and March 6, 1928, are vacated and set aside so far as they 
relate to rates on the following commodities: Onion sets, artichoke 
tubers, parsnips without tops, pumpkins, radishes without tops, win- 
ter squash, muskmelons, melons n. o. i. b. n., dashees, yucas or names, 
anise, broccoli, chicory, dandelion greens, dill, endive, kale, mustard 
greens, parsley, rape, salsify, turnip greens, celery, celery roots, 
onions with tops, shallots, summer squash, horseradish roots, par- 
snips with tops, radishes with tops, rhubarb, cauliflower, Swiss co! 
lards, kohlrabi, okra, sorrel, and vegetables n. 0. s. 

No, 26602, Eastern Meat Packers Association vs. Alton et al 
City Livestock Exchange, Sioux City Stock Yards Co. and Nebraska 
State Railway Commission permitted to intervene. 

No, 26599, Standard Oil Co. et al. vs. A. G. 8S. et al. The 
Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26621, Lewis, Hubbard & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. The 
Biagi Fruit & Produce Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26529 and Sub. 1 and 2, Acme Tag Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y 
et al. Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. pérmitted to intervene 

No, 26593, Mid-West Association of Meat Packers vs. Alton et al 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, Sioux City Livestock Exchange 
and the Sioux City Stock Yards Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26627, Kansas City Stock Yards Co. et al. vs. A. & §S. et al., 
and No. 26634, Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. M.-K.-T. et al 
Nebraska State Railway Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 26634, Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. M.-K.-T. 
Suttie Peckham Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 2643, Mexican Petroleum Corporation of Louisiana, Inc., et al 
vs. A. G. S. et al. Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, Louisiana Oil Re 
fining Corporation and the Louisiana Oil Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 9640, The Prescott & Northwestern 
loan. Application dismissed upon applicant's request. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F 
et al. Defendant, The Union Stock Yard & Transit Co., ask that the 
order of the Commission herein of July 2nd, 1934, be vacated and set 
aside or be resettled; or that the case be reopened, reheard, reargued 
and reconsidered. 

No. 25123, The St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton et al 
and No, 25449, and Sub. 1 to 9, inclusive, St. Joseph Stock Yards Co 
vs. A. & S. et al. National Live Stock Marketing Association, inter- 
vener, asks for reopening of cases for reargument and/or modification 

No. 17000, part 8, Rate structure investigation, cottonseed, its 
products and related articles. Respondents in this proceeding oper- 
ating between points in southern territory and points in Zone 1 and 
2 of the North Central region, ask for postponement of effective date 


of order, dated July 10, 1934, as amended August 11, 1934, by postpon- 
ing the effective date of the order for ninety days beyond October 3, 
1934. 

No. 25743, State Highway Commission of Missouri vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complainant asks for reargument therein. 

No. 25671, Fruit Importers, Ltd., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

plainants ask for reconsideration on record as made, : 

No. 20194, The Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Defendants ask for a further hearing for purpose of determin- 
ing the correct amount of reparation which should accrue to the com- 
plainant as a result of the decision of division 3, entered on October 
26, 1928 (147 I. C. C. 799); to vacate and set aside the reparation 
order made and entered on February 8, 1932, which order has been 
found by the Commission to be erroneous; and to issue a correct rep- 
aration order nunc pro tunc, as of February 8, 1932, based upen the 
decision of the Commission heretofore rendered. 5 

No, 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. A. & R 
et al. Greensboro Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Inc., intervener, asks 
for reconsideration on question of reasonableness of the rate from 
the Pocahontas group mines to Greensboro, N. C. , 

No. 26048, National Sash Weight Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
Complainant asks for reconsideration by full Commission, on record 
as made. 

No. 22823, F. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and related 
cases, Defendants ask for extension of date for compliance with Com- 
mission's order herein. 

No, 25626, and Sub. 1, Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., 
C. et al. Complainant asks for reopening and rehearing. 

No. 16250, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et 4 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce asks for dismissal of ‘‘Defend- 
ants’ motion for reconsideration of petition for rehearing and recon- 
sideration of that part of this case relating to reparation.’ é 

& S. 3949, Cotton wastes from, to and between points in the 
south and official territory. Southern carriers, respondents herein, 
ask for postponement of effective date of order herein. F t 

No. 25449, Sub. 8, American National Live Stock Association ¢ 
al. vs. Alton et al., and cases grouped therewith. Complainants, 
American National Live Stock Association, National Wool Growers 
Association, and Kansas Livestock Association ask for reconsideration 
and modification of Commission’s report Herein on the record as mace, 
and/or in the alternative reargument before the entire Commission E 

No. 23044, Blue Ridge Glass Corporation vs. A. & B. B. et al 2 
Morris, on behalf of Central Freight Association carriers, ask for “ts J 
ponement of effective date of order from October 17, 1934, to “° 
vember 26, 1934. a - 

No. 26149, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co., Inc., et al. VS. f 
& O. et al. Complainants ask for reopening and reconsideration © 
this proceeding, by entire Commission. 
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CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in Finance No. 10564, and Finance No. 10574, assigned 
for September 20, at Jamestown, N. Y., before Examiner Molster w4* 
postponed to date to be hereafter fixed, 
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COAL TO NORTH CHICAGO 


N a proposed report in No. 26413, Economy Fuel & Ma- 

terial Co, et al. vs. C. & N,. W. et al., Examiner W. M. Chesel- 
dine has recommended a finding that rates on bituminous coal 
from points in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia to 
deliveries on the C, & N. W. in Chicago, IL, north of Irving Park 
joulevard, and Weber, Ill, be found unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudicial, to the extent that they exceed 
the Chicago, Ill., rates. The examiner said the rates to com- 
plainants’ yards were 10 cents higher than contemporaneously 
maintained and charged by defendants on similar traffic for 
delivery at coal yards in the Chicago switching district south of 
Irving Park Boulevard and to coal yards in north Chicago on 
the line of the C. M. St. P. & P. which was near to the North- 
western’s north shore line near the lake front in this north Chi- 
cago territory, which were also accorded the flat Chicago rates. 
The examiner said that one of the complainants with a plant 
at Mayfair paid the 10-cent arbitrary while his competitor at that 
point located south of Irving Park Boulevard was accorded 
the Chicago rate. He said this subjected this complainant to 
unjust discrimination. 

Under conditions and circumstances disclosed by the record, 
said the examiner, it would clearly seem that complainants were 
not only unduly discriminated against in having to pay rates 10 
cents a ton higher than maintained by defendants to other 
Chicago delivery points on their lines, but that in paying rates 
plussed by such differential they were subjected to the payment 
of unreasonable rates and charges on the traffic under considera- 
tion moving over interstate routes, He said there were coal 
yards at a few points on the Northwestern in this north Chicago 
territory to which the rates were not complained of in this pro 
ceeding which were intermediate to points to which the rates 
were under attack. He said the rates to these points, of course, 
should not exceed the rates prescribed to a point beyond, Joint 
hearing in this case was held with the Illinois Commerce Com 
mission. A similar complaint was filed with the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission in No. 22883. 


SEATRAIN SERVICE 

Examiner C. E. Boles, in No. 25546, application of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Texas and Pacific, under section five, of 
the interstate commerce act, relative to Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
has recommended that the Commission find that the service of 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., with the interest of the two railroads therein, 
is being operated in the interest of the public. Therefore, he 
has recommended that continuance of the service, with the in- 
terest of the railroads therein, will neither exclude, prevent, nor 
reduce competition on the water route in question. The route 
ee to is that between New York and New Orleans via 
navana 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Reparation 


\ 


No, 24930, Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association vs. 
C. M. St. P. & P. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty on further 
hearing. Amount of reparation due complainants under findings 
entered June 14, 1933, 194 I. C. C. 373, 376, determined and 
awarded. 


Wool and Mohair 


No. 26386, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. A. & W. et al. 
By Examiner Charles A, Rice. Dismissal proposed. Rates, wool 
and mohair, in sacks, in the grease, Kansas City, Mo., Pipestone, 
Minn., and certain points in Wisconsin to Boston, Lawrence, 
North Chelmsford, Hudson and Worcester, Mass., and Dundee, 
N. J., not shown to have been unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Reparation was sought on shipments moving between 
March 10, 1930, and November 19, 1931, and also on shipments 
received since March 4, 1924. 

A. C. L. Sidetrack Delivery 


" No 26450, U. S. Phosphoric Products Corporation vs, A. C. L. 
By Examiner R, L. Shanafelt. Dismissal proposed. Failure and 
refusal of Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. to receive from and 
deliver to complainant's sidetrack, over an existing switch con- 
hection, property which is not owned by complainant or other 
Yccupants of its land, that is or may be offered for interstate 
‘Tansportation by rail and water over complainant’s dock in the 
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Tampa Bay area, Florida, found not to be in violation of para 
graphs (4), (6) and (9) of section 1 and paragraph (13) of 
section 6 of the interstate commerce act. The examiner said 
no question was raised concerning the service accorded com 
plainant’s own traffic, but that the Coast Line refused to deliver 
and receive from the sidetrack any traffic which complainant 
and other occupants of the property involved did not own. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 26513, Lone Star Gas Company vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager, Rate, one carload wrought iron 
pipe, Rush Springs, Okla., to Shamrock, Tex., proposed to be 
found unreasonable to extent it exceeded 38 cents, minimum 
36,000 pounds. Reparation proposed. Shipment moved July 
12, 1932. 
Inedible Tallow and Greases 


No. 26337, Sioux Falls Rendering Co. et al, vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By Examiner Edgar Snider. Rates, inedible tallow and 
greases, in straight or mixed carloads, Sioux Falls and Mitchell, 
S. D., to destinations in Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and central and 
eastern trunk line territories, proposed to be found unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded, and until the effective date in Cot- 
tonseed, Its Products and Related Articles, 188 I. C. C. 605, will 
be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
22.5 per cent of the first class rates, approved or prescribed in 
the southern, southwestern and western trunk line class rate 
revisions, minimum 30,000 pounds in box cars, and 60,000 pounds 
in tank cars, except that 98 per cent of the shell capacity of 
the tank shall govern if less than 60,000 pounds. Reparation to 
that basis proposed. The prayer for future rates was withdrawn 
on account of the prescription of rates in the cottonseed revi 
sion case, hereinbefore mentioned. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10560, permitting the Southern 
Pacific Company to abandon a branch line of railroad in Tulare 
County, Calif., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10573, permitting the Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad Company to abandon a branch line of railroad 
in Dallas County, Texas, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10568, permitting the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Company to abandon a line of railroad, and 
authorizing it to construct a connecting track, all in DeWitt County, 
Texas, approved. 

teport and certificate in F. D. No, 10511, permitting the Wabash 
Railway Company and its receivers to abandon (a) a branch line of 
railroad of said company, and (b) operation under trackage rights 
over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; in Effingham County, IIl., ap- 
proved, 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10489, (1) permitting the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Company to abandon part of its Gallatin 
Rusk branch, and to abandon operation of the remainder of said 
branch, and (2) authorizing it to operate under trackage rights over 
a line of railroad of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, in 
Cherokee County, Texas, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10576, permitting the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Company to abandon a branch line of rail 
road in St. Mary Parish, La., approved. 

Report dnd order in F. D. No. 10588, granting authority to the 
Maine Central Railroad Company to issue and reissue three promissory 
notes, aggregating not exceeding $437,500, face amount, and to pledge 
and repledge as collateral security therefor not exceeding $621,000 
aggregate amount of Portland & Ogdensburg Railway 4% per cent 
first-mortgage gold bonds, the notes to be issued to replace a like 
amount of notes issued without the authorization of this Commis 
sion, approved. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No, 4032, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until April 15 schedules in supplements Nos, 5 
and 8 to J. E. Johanson’s tariff I. C. C. No. 2619. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish rates on cotton from points in 
Arkansas to destinations in Central Freight Association and 
Trunk Line territories via rail-barge-rail routes, in purported 
compliance with orders of the Commission in Ex Parte No. 102, 
as amended, which would result in reductions. 

In I. and S. No. 4034, the Commission has suspended from 
September 20 until April 20, schedules published in supplement 
No. 10 to Southern Railway Company’s tariff, I. C. C. No. A-10503. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel an allowance of $1.50 
a car, made by the Southern Railway Company to the Blackwood 
Coal & Coke Company, on coal hauled or switched from the 
Calvin mine to Bundy, Va., for movement beyond via the South- 
ern Railway. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) In shipper’s suit for value 
of cotton destroyed by fire in freight cars, evidence showing 
that cotton was loaded on freight cars, that cars were sealed 
and ready to go forward, and that bills of lading were made 
out, held to establish delivery of cotton to carrier and its ac- 
ceptance of shipment. (W. H. & C. B, Hodges vs. Louisiana 
Ry. & Nav. Co., 156 So, Rep. 26.) 

Where cotton was loaded on freight cars at place where 
carrier maintained no regularly appointed freight agent, and 
shipper made out bills of lading and deposited same in lock 
box at station, and carrier had agreed to accept and transport 
cars when loaded, failure of freight conductor to lift bills of 
lading was immaterial to liability of carrier, where shipper 
had surrendered complete control of goods to carrier.—lIbid. 

Where shipper discharged agent’s duties at station where 
carrier maintained no regularly appointed agent, clause in 
bill of lading placing shipment from such station at owner’s 
risk until cars were attached to train, held inapplicable.—Ibid. 

Clause in bill of lading placing shipment at owner’s risk 
if carrier maintained no regularly appointed freight agent at 
particular station, until cars were attached to train, held not 
binding on shipper, in absence of proof that shipper expressly 
or impliedly consented to be bound, and wag inoperative to 
prevent recovery of value of cotton destroyed by fire after 
being loaded on cars ready for transportation.—lIbid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Superior Court of Pennsylvania.) Superior Court is con- 
fined to stipulation of facts, agreed to by parties as substi- 
tute for evidence, in consideration of case on appeal. (Com- 
monwealth vs. Pittsburgh & Weirton Bus Co., 173 Atl. Rep. 
887.) 

State may impose regulations on vehicles using state high- 
Ways in interstate commerce for protection of public safety 
and convenience and: require payment of license fees which 
will reasonably defray expenses of administering such regula- 
tions and fairly contribute to cost of highways, in absence of 
federal legislation on subject (75 PS, Sec. 91; Const. U. S., art. 
1, Sec. 8, cl. 3).—Ibid. 

It is matter of universal knowledge that states expend large 
sums of money in constructing and maintaining highways, 
which rapidly deteriorate by travel of heavy and swiftly mov- 
ing busses, trucks, and other motor vehicles thereon.—Ibid. 

It is matter of universal knowledge that big busses occupy 
large portion of highway and that safety of passengers therein, 
as well as others on highways, is intrusted to busses and their 
drivers.—Ibid. 

Statute providing for registration of vehicles operated on 
highways and payment of reasonable fees, based on actual ex- 
penses of maintaining highways, enforcing statutes, etc., by 
owners thereof, held not unconstitutional as imposing undue 
burden on interstate commerce (75 PS, Sec. 91; Const. U. S., 
art. 1, Sec. 8, cl. 3).—Ibid. 

Owner of bus, licensed in another state, held not exempted 
by reciprocity provision of statute from payment of license fee 
for operation thereof in state, even if operated on but one ocCa- 
sion as emergency substitute for broken down bus (75 PS, Secs. 
91, 99).—Ibid. 


(Supreme Judicial Court of Maine.) Release of railroad 


from liability for loss of warehouse by fire accidentally or 
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negligently communicated from its locomotive, inserted in per. 
mit for maintenance by contractor of warehouse on railroad 
land located in close proximity to its right of way, held valiq 
because not involving public carriage, and not invalid because 
against public policy or violative of statute making railroad 
liable for damages by fire from locomotive (Rev. St. 1930, ¢ 
64, Sec. 63). (E. L. Cleveland Co. vs. Bangor & A. R, Co., 173 
Atl. Rep. 813.) 


Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 


(District Court, E. D, Pennsylvania.) Burden was on re. 
spondent in suit for value of cargo, lost by sinking of respond. 
ent’s barge, to show that loss was due to peril of sea. (Charles 
Dreifus Co. vs. Diamond P. Transp. Co., 7 Fed. Supp. 363.) 

tvidence held insufficient to warrant findings that barge 
sank because of striking unknown obstacle to navigation and 
that loss of cargo was not due to peril of sea.—Ibid, 

VALUATION REPORT 
Valuation No, 1188, Terminal Railway Alabama State Docks, opin- 
ion No. B-933, 46 Val. Rep. 517-26. By division 1. Final value for 
rate-making purposes of property owned by Alabama State Docks 
Commission but used and operated by the Terminal Railway Alabama 
State Docks for common-carrier purposes, found to be $2,050,000, as 
of December 31, 1928. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In Finance No, 10432, the Quebec Extension Railway, by 
supplemental application, has renewed its efforts to obtain a 
loan from the government for $3,300,000 to construct a railroad 
from Portage to St. Johns River crossing and thence to Lac 
Frontier in Maine, a distance of 90 miles. 

In Finance No, 10610, by supplemental application, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford has applied for a loan of $4, 
000,000 from the RFC to assist in the payment of taxes, interest, 
installments of principal and dividends on equipment trust 
certificates, sinking fund installments, leased line rentals, 
guarantees on separately operated properties, and to provide 
additions and betterments. 

RAIL ADJUSTMENT BOARD 

Because Congress made no appropriation to cover expenses 
of the adjustment board created by the amendments to the rail: 
way labor act adopted by Congress at the last session, the ad: 
justment board is having difficulty-in “getting under way.” 
Quarters for the board have been selected in Chicago, where 
headquarters are to be maintained, but the board hasn't an) 
rent money. The act provides that, whenever practicable, the 
several divisions or subdivisions of the adjustment board shall 
be supplied with suitable quarters in any federal building located 
at its place of meeting. 

Though the act provides that the salaries of the members 
of the adjustment Board shall be paid by the parties they repre 
sent, it also provides that the adjustment board may, subject 
to the approval of the National Mediation Board, employ and 
fix the compensation of such assistants as it deems necessary 
in carrying on its proceedings and that the compensation of such 
employes shall be paid by the Mediation Board. The latter 
board has no money for that purpose as Congress did not pro 
vide it. An effort has been made to obtain the money needed 
from the Public Works Administration fund which has bee 
drawn upon in several instances in which Congress did not pro 
vide money for certain activities. However, it is understood 
that the Comptroller General, the watch dog of federal expendi: 
tures, has indicated that PWA money could not be supplied for 
paying rent of the adjustment board because no provision was 
made in the labor act for the payment of rent but that suc 
moneys might be used for payment of salaries of adjustment 
board assistants. A way out may be found, however, to obtall 
the money from the PWA fund, adjustment board officials hope. 


TANK CAR SERVICE CODE 
Walter C. Haffner, of the Harbor Tank Line Co., Chicago, 
Ill, has been made a member of the code authority for the 
tank car service industry, according to announcement made 
by the National Recovery Administration. 
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EASTMAN ON RAIL PROBLEMS 


(Address of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, before National Petroleum Association at Atlantic City, 
\. J.. September 19.) 

The National Petroleum Association is, if I am correctly in- 
formed, one of the oldest, if not the oldest, association of petro- 
ileum producers in the country, and its history goes back very 
definitely and intimately to the time of railroad rebates when 
the Standard Oil Company was profiting by that means at the 
expense of the independent oil producers of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The association has always had, I believe, a lively interest 
in railroad rates and their regulation, it has participated in many 
important proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and it is well acquainted in a very practical way with rail- 
road transportation and its problems. Not only that, but there 
are few, if any, oil producers today who have not had oppor- 
tunity and reason to become well acquainted with motor truck 
and water transportation. It is a pleasure, therefore, to address 
you, because I know that you are not only interested in the mat- 
ters which I shall discuss, but know a great deal about them. 

My present office, as Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
is a temporary one, and it was created for two principal pur- 
poses. One was to help the railroads eliminate waste and other 
unnecessary expense, and the other was to study the entire 
transportation situation and advise the President and Congress 
what should be done about it. As is well known, the railroad 
earnings have for some time been very low, and the financial 
condition of a number of the companies is precarious. The rail- 
road industry ranks near the top of the key industries of the 
country. Most people are users of the railroads, the railroads 
buy the products of many other industries, and a very large part 
of the population is financially interested, in one way or another, 
in their securities. Railroad welfare is, therefore, a matter of 
vital and general concern. 


Of course, the main present trouble with the railroads, al- 
though it is one which many people seem not to understand, 
s the low volume of their traffic. Railroads reflect very closely 
general economic conditions, for they produce nothing but serv- 
to others, and they cannot move the products of industries 
except to the extent that those products are produced. A marked 
revival in general business would do more than anything else 
to help the railroads, and they would profit very quickly from 
such a revival, because they now have their affairs in such shape 
that they can operate more cheaply than they did in 1929. At 
the same time, there is much of the vicious circle in the situa- 
because the railroads are among the largest consumers, and 
when they curtail their buying, as has happened in large degree, 
that in itself has a very depressing effect on general business. 
The revival of business would have a fine effect on the railroads, 

on the other hand, railroad revival would have a most ex- 
cellent effect on business. The government has realized this, 
ind the loans, amounting to nearly $200,000,000, which the Public 
Works Administration has made to the railroads on favorable 
terms for much needed new rails, equipment, and general mainte- 
nance work have been of decided benefit to the capital goods 
industries as well as to the railroads. I hope and expect that 
this policy can be continued. 


Level of Rates 


_ In some quarters there has been a recent recurrence of the 
old complaint that the trouble with the railroads is that a mis- 
guided Interstate Commerce Commission has kept rates on too 
ow a level. This audience tempts me to say a word about that, 
because you have practical knowledge of the subject. My guess 
Ss that so far as the rates on petroleum and its products are 
concerned, your judgment would be that the Commission has 
erred, if at all, in seeking too high rather than too low a level of 
freight rates. Certainly we both know that many of the rates 
Which the Commission prescribed in its comparatively recent 
seneral investigations of petroleum rates were afterwards vol- 
untarily reduced by the railroads. 

The Commission has ordered no general reductions in rates 
since the 10 per cent reduction in 1922, which followed unprece- 
dented increases of far larger volume in the period from 1917 
to and including 1920. Among the conclusions reached by the 
Brookings Institution in its impartial study of the “American 
Transportation Problem,” published in 1933, were these: 


sions of the Commission relating to the level of rates and to 

pa r rates did not, between 1923 and 1929, appreciably reduce 
© Seneral level of freight rates. 

t 1929 the Commission has granted some rate increases; but 

easing severity of the competition of other agencies of trans- 


ind the depression, have resulted in a reduction of the level 


tht rates, 


= Certain it is that within the past féw years the Commission 
‘as authorized important increases in rates on particular forms 
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raffic of which the raiirdads have been unable to take full 
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advantage. Indeed, one of their more recent complaints is that 
the Commission has been too slow in permitting them to reduce 
rates to meet the competition of other forms of transportation. 
Upon analysis, therefore, the indictment against the Commission 
boils down to the general reduction of 10 per cent which it or- 
dered in 1922. The essential facts are these: 


1, That reduction was generally regarded by the industries of 
the country as necessary to their welfare, and many railroad officers 
felt the same way about it. 

It was followed by a period of earnings surpassed in few, if 
any, periods of railroad history. 

3. Throughout that period, the freight traffic earned a generous 
return, The failure of aggregate railroad earnings to attain on the 
average the standard of 5% per cent on property value was due al- 
most wholly to the passenger business, which steadily decreased. The 
standard passenger fare, which became 3.6 cents per mile in 1920, plus 
the surcharge on pullman traffic, was not reduced in 1922. There are 
many who now think, and I am one of them, that it would have been 
better if it had been reduced. The long postponed reductions are now 
being made in drastic measure. 

4. After the 1922 reduction, the railroads did not at any time seek 
a general increase in rates, until the preposterous request for a 15 
per cent increase in 1931, at a time when commodity prices generally 
and traffic were falling sharply and competition from other transpor- 
tation agencies was rapidly increasing. 


rn 


I ask your pardon for this excursion into the past, but the 
temptation was too great. 


Competition 


Next to the general depression, the thing which has hurt 
the railroads most severely has been the greatly increased com- 
petition which they have met from other forms of transporta- 
tion, some of them old and some of them new, including the 
motor trucks and busses, the private automobile, the water 
lines, the pipe lines, and the air planes. The most serious of 
these forms of competition is probably that given by the high- 
way motor vehicle, because it is encountered everywhere. Next 
Friday I shall give a talk on that particular subject. I do not 
wish to steal my own thunder, but I can say a few things to 
you, 

I favor federal regulation of motor carriers and water car- 
riers, along with the railroads, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but not because I either hope or expect that this 
will be harmful to these forms of transportation. On the con- 
trary, I believe that it will promote their best interests, as well 
as those of the railroads. All transportation agencies need pub- 
lic regulation as a protection against over-development and 
destructive competition from irresponsible operators in their 
own ranks and from other transportation agencies, and to pro- 
mote conditions of order, stability, and growth along sound 
lines. The country needs it as a protection against gross waste, 
unknown, unstable undependable and discriminatory rates, irre- 
sponsible operators, uncertain and unsafe service, unsound labor 
coditions, and 4 gneral financial demoralization which always re- 
acts against those who use transportation as well as against 
those who invest in it. 

The motor carriers have made great and important changes 
in the art of transportation. They are here to stay, and the 
railroads have much to learn from them. The railroads must 
adjust their equipmnt, service, and rates to meet the new con- 
ditions which these highway vehicles have created. The two 
forms of transportation can work together to much mutual ad- 
vantage and can increase very materially the demand for and 
the volume of transportation. My small staff is probing deeply, 
with the help of both the railroads and the motor carriers, into 
these possibilities. It is analyzing the costs of various types 
of railroad operation, on the line and in the terminals, and is 
comparing these with the costs of corresponding service per- 
formed by highway motor vehicles. It has already made a most 
elaborate report on the handling of merchandise traffic which 
I commend to your attention, because it is startling in its 
presentation of the facts in regard to this traffic and proposes 
definite means for improvement in methods of handling which 
combine greater economy with better service and include a most 
extensive use of trucks in terminal operations and also a com- 
plete simplification of the rate structure. Time must be al- 
lowed for such a report to percolate through the railroad and 
shipping world before definite results can be expected, but the 
percolation is proceeding at a reasonably rapid rate. 

Similar reports on both the carload freight traffic and the 
passenger traffic are in course of preparation. I am confident 
that the conclusions will be equally illuminating, and I know 
that they will be buttressed by such an array of information 
in regard to these forms of traffic and their costs and methods 
of handling as has never hitherto been assembled. I can say 
this with all modesty, for the credit will be due to my staff and 
not to me, and they must share it with the railroads and many 
others who have cooperated to the full in procuring the facts 
desired. 

Better Service at Lower Cost 


One of my duties is to look for wastes and unnecessary 
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expense in railroad operation. Immediate savings in any large 
measure were precluded by the restrictions in the act against 
reductions in railroad employment. For that reason, instead 
of concentrating on smaller projects which might quickly have 
been accomplished but for these restrictions, I have been de- 
voting major attention to broader surveys, directed not only to 
the saving of expense but to the reshaping and reinvigoration 
of railroad operation and service to meet present-day condi- 
tions. Plainly the vital, essential thing is increase in the de- 
mand for transportation and in the volume of movement, and 
the sine qua non ig better service at lower cost. There is no 
conflict between the interests of labor, the investor, and the gen- 
eral public in the attainment of this end. They are identical. 
Furthermore, I thoroughly believe that if the improvements in 
the art of transportation which have already been made and 
those which are impending are rightly utilized, we are on the 
verge of new developments in railroad and other transportation 
which will have benefits of very wide range and reach, They 
will, for example, be of considerable benefit to the capital goods 
industries of the country, which are greatly in need of help. 

The investigations which my staff are making cover a wide 
field. The traffic surveys which I have already mentioned are 
going into the opportunities for pooling traffic, using trucks 
or busses to supplement or substitute for rail service, making 
trains shorter or more mobile with increased frequency of serv- 
ice, introducing lightweight equipment and demountable con- 
tainers capable of transfer from car to truck, reducing the 
costs and delays of terminal operations, simplifying freight rates 
and adjusting them to modern competitive conditions, and ad- 
justing passenger service and rates to the needs and desires 
of the traveling public. Particular attention, through advisory 
committees and equipment manufacturers, is being given to such 
matters as the design of new types of equipment and the use 
of lightweight metals in their construction. For example, we 
are exploring the opportunities of this kind in connection with 
tank cars, such as are used in the movement of petroleum and 
its products. We are also considering what the railroads could 
do in the way of trainload rates on these commodities. 


Other Studies 


Other studies, completed or nearing completion, cover the 
important but highly controversial subject of car pooling; uni- 
fication or joint use of terminal facilities; the better utilization 
and equipment of shops; standardization and simplification of 
equipment, materials and supplies; the establishment of a 
centralized scientific research organization; improved methods 
in the merchandising or selling of railroad services; improved 
purchasing methods; better methods in the disposition of scrap 
and in the handling of stores; the pooling and beter utiliza- 
tion of grain elevators; a clearing house for interline accounting 
settlements; the establishment of dockage charges; the estab- 
lishment or increase, where practicable, of handling and whartf- 
age charges at port terminals; the strengthening of demurrage 
bureaus; the better supervision of packing and loading require- 
ments; the use of private freight cars; cancellation of unwar- 
ranted allowances to shippers; and other minor matters. 


There is, I assure you, nothing academic about these in- 
quiries. They are being carried on by men on my staff who 
have had much practical railroad experience, and a vast amount 
of the work is being done by the railroads themselves. We 
are also receiving much help from the Commission, from ship- 
pers and travelers, from other transportation agencies, from 
equipment manufacturers, and from others. My staff is small, 
and these studies would be impossible without much help. I 
have tried to make it plain from the outset that the Coordinator 
is not the fount of all wisdom or a Moses to lead the railroads 
out of the wilderness. The point is that transportation is in 
a period of rapid change, and the time is ripe for a compre- 
hensive survey of the railroad situation and of the oppor- 
tunities for future development. As an agency of the govern- 
ment I am, no doubt, in a better position to organize such a 
survey than any private agency, because I am removed from 
the competition and rivalries of individual railroads, and can 
also enlist the aid of other interests. 


No one should expect that these surveys and studies will 
revolutionize the railroad industry or that large and important 
results will follow in short order, and certainly I have no such 
expectations. The industry is too large and ponderous and well 
established to permit of rapid changes. I do expect that these 
inquiries which we are making with the help of others will 
focus attention upon some of the vital problems of railroad 
management and operation, bring to the forefront many new 
possibilities and constructive ideas, and point the way to 
changes which will link economy with more and better service. 
There are few things of more importance to the country than 
the proper coordination of all of the various transportation 
agencies, their utilization to the best economic advantage, and 
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the promotion of order and stability in the transportation ip. 
dustry. And if I may emphasize again the objective which any 
such program should place above all others, it is, I believe, the 
promotion of a system of transportation which will swell the 
volume of interchange and movement by furnishing better facil. 
ities at lower cost. 


The Subsidy Question 


There are various other collateral inquiries upon which my 
staff is at work. One of the transportation issues which has 
provoked much controversy is what I call the subsidy question. 
It is alleged that certain forms of transportation are receiving 
undue government aid which gives them an unfair competitive 
advantage over others. This allegation is directed particularly 
against the water carriers, because of the waterways built at 
government expense, and against the motor carriers, because 
of the highways likwise built at public expense. We have been 
going thoroughly into this matter, covering all classes of car. 
riers in our inquiry, and expect to be able before long to ap. 
nounce definite conclusions on the facts and to recommend 
whatever legislation may be needed to correct any situations 
found to be in need of correction. The subject is far more 
complex and difficult than is commonly supposed, but we have 
spared no effort to get to the bottom of it and have enlisted 
the help, I think, of all who have made a close study of it from 
any point of view. 

It has been alleged, also, that labor conditions are below 
par in some of the transportation agencies, and that this in. 
troduces an element of unfair competition. With the help of 
the Department of Labor we have been going into this matter, 
and shall shortly report our conclusions and recommendations 
Along much the same line, we are looking into numerous work. 
ing rules on the railroads which are alleged to be unduly 
onerous, for the purpose of developing the facts. 

Several important railroads are in receivership or bank- 
ruptcy, and others are in severe financial straits because of 
the heavy burden of their debts and fixed charges. It is im- 
portant to facilitate and encourage the reorganization of such 
railroads along lines which will enable them to face the future 
with better credit prospects. Past experience has shown that 
such financial reorganizations, if well and soundly done, are 
usually in the best interests of all concerned. Like a surgical 
operation, they open up the way to future health. This subject 
is receiving attention with the aid of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Department of Justice. 


Consolidations 


Consolidations of railroads are not a panacea for railroad 
ills, and may be open to grave objections. Yet they have often 
proved beneficial in the past, and there are opportunities for 
their useful employment in the future. One of the objection- 
able features which too often has attended such railroad unions 
in the past is that they have been preceded by market opera- 
tions and campaigns for the purchase and control of railroad 
stocks, These operations have depleted railroad funds which 
might better have been used for other purposes and have cre- 
ated speculative and unhealthy market conditions. If con- 
solidations could be achieved without such preliminary forays 
of money spending, through exchange of securities and without 
the use of cash, it would be of great public advantage. This 
problem is also receiving attention. 

If widespread economies in railroad operation are to be 
accomplished through collective action, and with the possible 
aid of the government, railroad labor is entitled to protection 
against the shock of sudden displacements, particularly in times 
like these. We are endeavoring to find a way of extending 
such protection without putting a stop to changes in methods 
of operation which in the long run will be of much benefit to 
railroad labor itself. I am hopeful that such a way can be 
found. In this connection, let me say a word about the recent 
Railroad Retirement Act. I was not satisfied with that act, 
and so indicated in my appearances before Congressional com- 
mittees, because I believed that it had not been thoroughly 
worked out and that its adoption could well be deferred. Never: 
theless the act is sound in general principle, and it will not 
be so much of a burden upon the railroads as they would have 
the country believe. The retirement of superannuated employes 
through this act, and there are many such employes in the 
railroad world, will give opportunities for younger and more 
efficient men, and it will also make it easier to obtain economies 
in operation which are quite possible of accomplishment. 

So long as transportation agencies are privately owned and 
operated, there is little that the government can do to further 
their welfare, short of actual subsidies, except to maintain 4 
system of regulation which will, without paralyzing initiative, 
prevent exploitation, discourage destructive competition, promote 
order and stability, and permit an adequate return to be earned 
on legitimate investment, and also to extend every possible 
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aid, consistent with public safety and the wellbeing of employes, 
to improvements in management, operation, and financial or- 
ganization which will tend toward more and better service at 
the lowest possible cost to the public served. Given such 
conditions, the remainder of the problem must be left for the 
private managements to answer. I have tried, in my Work as 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, to be guided by these 
principles, 





RAIL GRAIN ELEVATORS 


The lessees and operators of grain elevators leased from 
railroads in Kansas City, Chicago, Milwaukee and other terminal 
markets have organized the Leased Elevator Association for the 
purpose of defending their position and replying to the two re- 
ports and recommendations released by Coordinator Eastman, 
August 30. (See Traffic World, Sept 1, p. 339.) The association 
has employed as its counsel Benjamin F. Goldstein, of Chicago, 
Ill. 

The reports, made by J. A. Little, state that the railroads 
have not received adequate return on investment from leases 
made to private operators in terminal markets. It was recom- 
mended by Mr. Little that the carriers themselves pool and op- 
erate these elevators as public grain elevators to increase their 
revenues and effect certain economies in switching and cross- 
haul expense. In a statement Mr. Goldstein said: 


The association’s reply will present for the first time an ex- 
haustive and complete picture of grain marketing in terminal markets 
and the relation of terminal private and public elevators thereto; 
will show that the present leasing arrangements are fair; establish 
the impracticability of carrier operation and pooling of such elevators; 
nd show that the proposed plan will disrupt the present marketing 
machinery for the distribution of grain. 

The Little reports cover a subject matter which is highly techni- 

land affects a very sensitive part of the grain marketing machinery. 
It is unfortunate that in certain quarters his reports and recommen- 
i ns have been seized upon to add the leasing arrangements of 
grain elevators by carriers as part of the problems of carrier control 
ind solution, 

When it is considered that the total investment of the carriers in 
ne of the major terminal markets involved—Kansas City, Chicago, 
nd Milwaukee—is, according to Mr. Little, in excess of $20,000,000, 
nd that even if his figures were correct, his assumptions fact and 

his prognostications realized (which they are not and cannot be), 

the net tangible increase through carrier operation in any of these 

markets would be negligible and be distributed among the many 
arriers concerned, the insignificance of this source of revenue as a 
ssible solution to the carrier problem is at once apparent. 


ROOSEVELT TRANSPORT PROGRAM 
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“Any announcement at this time is premature,” said Co 
ordinator Eastman when newspaper men asked him about a 
report published in New York to the effect that creation of 
a cabinet department of transportation had been proposed by 
him and was being considered by interested groups in con- 
nection with the Roosevelt legislative program for the next Con- 
gress. (See Traffic World, September 15, page 403.) “I have 
been talking about a great many things with a great many peo- 
ple. That is all that I can say now because to make any state- 
ment would be to confuse the situation. All these things are 
premature. When we have worked out a plan it can then be 
given out. But it has not reached that stage yet.” 

In the course of the discussion of the subject of a Roosevelt 
legislative program Mr. Eastman recalled the fact that the pro- 
posal to have a transportation department headed by a man with 
a seat in the President’s cabinet was made by the railroads in 
the course of the consideration of the legislation that resulted 
in the enactment of the transportation act, 1920. He also re 
called that he had suggested the retention of the coordinator of 
transportation. While Mr. Eastman did not point out that the 
coordinator was doing many things a cabinet officer of trans- 
portation might be expected to do, that fact was not forgotten 
among those with whom he was discussing the subject of a leg- 
islative program. It was also recalled by some of Mr. East- 
man’s callers that he had recommended legislation giving the 
interstate Commerce Commission control over competing agen- 
cles of transportation, particularly motor vehicle and waterway 
transport, 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP THREAT 


“Government ownership of railroads will be discussed in 
the annual convention of the National League of Commission 
Merchants of the United States, to be held in Cincinnati, O., 
in January,” says a statement issued on behalf of the organi- 
zation. George Lafbury of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of this 
organization of wholesale distributors, says this interest in “a 
highly controversial question” is a direct result of the recent 
betition for increased freight rates filed by the rail carriers 
With the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Until recently there has been no substantial sentiment for 
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government ownership within the National League of Commis- 
sion Merchants, according to President Lafbury. He says that, 
during the depression years, the railroads not only maintained 
war-time rates on perishable farm products, such as are handled 
by the members of his organization, but endeavored to increase 
these rates from time to time. 4 

“Handling approximately fifty per cent of the one million 
carloads of fresh fruits and vegetables annually moving into 
marketing channels, repeatedly rebuffed in efforts to interest 
rail management in voluntary revisions of freight rates to a 
level more favorable to producers, these wholesalers are be- 
ginning to ask whether or not government ownership would 
afford relief,” he says. 

He professes to have no notion as to whether his organi- 
zation, oldest trade association in the field of wholesale distri- 
bution of fruits and vegetables, will approve or oppose govern- 
ment ownership of railroads as a national policy. He attaches 
importance to the fact, however, that the subject will find a 
place on the program of a conservative group of railroad 
patrons. 

“My personal feeling is entirely devoid of enthusiasm for 
an experiment in government ownership of the railroads,” said 
Mr. Lafbury. “Before that is forced on us, I believe the recom- 
mendations repeatedly made by the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants deserve a trial. These included the estab- 
lishment of a federal department of transportation, under a 
secretary who would be a member of the President’s cabinet, 
to handle al] transportation matters other than the quasi- 
judicial functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Such a department, under proper basic law, would co- 
ordinate rail, highway, water, air, and pipe-line transportation 
policies with a regard for the rational development of each form 
of transportation, 

“Today, rail transportation comes under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; a part of air transportation is under 
the Postmaster General and a part under the Department of 
Commerce; motor vehicle transportation is a maverick subject 
to little if any supervision; water transportation is divided 
among the Shipping Board Bureau in the Department of Com- 
merce, the Inland Waterways Corporation reporting to the Sec- 
retary of War, and, to some extent, under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. We do not have a ‘national transportation 
policy.” We can’t possibly have one as long as the component 
parts of it are scattered here and there, with no instrumentality 
or authority for collecting and coordinating them.” 


ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 
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Water carriers operating to and from ports on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coast and Chesapeake Bay participating in joint, 
through rail-water rates and/or rail-water-rail rates and/or 
filing with the Commission local joint or proportional rates have 
petitioned the Commission in Ex Parte No. 115, in the matter 
of increases in freight rates and charges, for permission to in- 
crease their joint through, local and proportional rates and 
charges by use of the same formula as proposed by the Class 
I railroads in Ex Parte 115, or, as the same may be modified by 
the Commission, except as to commodities specified. They adopt 
in general as applicable to themselves the allegations of the 
rail lines respecting revenue necessities, 

The list of commodities excepted by the water lines from 
proposed increases follows: 


From Texas Gulf ports, New Orleans, La., and Lake Charles, La 

1. Grain and grain products, groups Nos, 10, 20, 30, 40, 42, 50, 51, 
52 and 61, pages 27 and 28, appendix II, part B, petition of Class | 
railroads authority to increase freight rates. 

2. Rice as described in group 41, page 28 thereof. 

3. Cotton as described in group Nos. 90 and 91, page 29 thereof 

4. Salt as described in Group No. 380, page 32 thereof 

5. Sulphur as described in group No. 391, page 33 thereof 

6. Lumber as described in group Nos, 401, 410, 430, and 431 

To and from Atlantic ports, including Virginia ports. 

1. Cotton, cotton linters or regins, cotton seed hull fibre or shay 
ings, as described in groups 90 and 91, page 29, appendix IJ, part B 
thereof. 

For account of lines operating via South Atlantic and Florida 
ports. 

1. Wheat as described in group 10, page 27, appendix II, part B 
thereof. 

Corn as described in group 20, page 27 thereof. 

Oats as described in group 30, page 27 thereof. 

Barley and rye as described in group 40, page 27 thereof. 

Rice as described in group 41, page 28 thereof. 

Grain as described in group 42, page 27 thereof. 

Flour, wheat, as described in group 50, page 27 thereof 
Meal, corn, as described in group 51, page 27 thereof. 

Flour and meal, edible, as described in group 52, page 27 


OW IMS Coro 


thereof. 

10. Mill products as described in group 61, page 28 thereof 

11. Cotton, cotton linters or regins, cotton seed hull fibre or 
shavings as described in groups 90 and 91, page 29 thereof. 

12. Salt as described in group 380, page 32 thereof. 

13. Lumber as described in group Nos. 401, 410, 430 and 431, page 
35 thereof. 
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14. Feed (animal or poultry) as described in group 701, page 44 
thereof. 


The petitioners are the Southern Pacific Co.-Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines (Morgan Line); Bull Steamship Line, Clyde- 
Mallory Line, Ocean Steamship Co, of Savannah, Hastern Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., Merchants & Miners Transportation Co., Chesa- 
peake Steamship Co. of Baltimore City, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Steamship Co., Southern Steamship Co., Baltimore Steam Packet 
Co., Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc., 
Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation and Seatrain Lines, Inc. 

Representatives of a number of national organizations have 
ascertained in a conference held by them that all are opposed 
to the railroads’ petition for permission to increase rates. These 
organizations include the National Coal Association, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the National Dairy Union, the 
American Cream and Butter Manufacturers’ Association, the 
National Grange, and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

In announcing that it would oppose the plea of the carriers, 
the National Coal Association in its bulletin to members said: 


The National Coal Association, believing that the railroads have 
made a mistake in their petition to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in which they seek an increase in freight rates on coal as 
well as other commodities, will in self-defense be compelled to oppose 
this petition on the grounds that any further increase in the de- 
livered price of coal will have a tendency to drive coal away from 
the rail lines as well as from the mining industry, and that the rall- 
roads stand to suffer more in the loss of revenue because of this 
conversion to other forms of energy or other modes of transportation 
than does the coal industry. 


The joint marketing committee of division 1 of the bitu- 
minous coal code authority, representing the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, has passed the following resolution: 


That the joint marketing committee deplores the request of the 
railroads for an increase in freight rates on bituminous coal and bee- 
hive coke, The proposed increase will seriously injure the present 
competitive relationship with solid fuels to the competing laborless 
fuels, such as oil, gas and hydro-electric power. 


In discussing this matter with some members of the market- 
ing committee, they felt that increase in the railroad rates on 
coal at this time would have the effect of destroying a great 
portion of the work that the marketing committee had done 
towards correlating prices in the various marketing areas of the 
country, said the National Coal Association. 


E. M. Hendricks, manager of the North Dakota Lignite 
Operators’ Association, in a letter to Chairman Lee, of the 
Commission, said the railroads had proposed “excessive, unrea- 
sonable and discriminatory increases in the rates on lignite 
coal.” The carriers’ proposal to make a maximum increase of 
30 cents a ton on coal, according to Mr. Hendricks, would result 
in a percentage increase of 13 per cent in a typical lignite rate 
of $2.31 as against a percentage increase of 6% per cent in a 
fair average rate of $4.50 on competitive coals for much longer 
hauls in the same territory. He also pointed to the lesser heat 
value of lignite as an important factor in the relationship of 
the rates on lignite and competitive coals. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation in a petition filed with 
the Commission has asked that, if the railroads’ petition for per- 
mission to increase rates is granted, similar authority be granted 
it as to barge-rail rates. 

After pointing out that the government barge line operates 
joint rates on classes and commodities via through barge-rail 
routes in connection with petitioning rail lines in the three 
big classification territories, with differentials of 20, 15 or 10 
per cent, as the case may be, of the all-rail rates between barge 
line ports, the corporation says that in connection with joint 
rates with inland waterway carriers the prayer of the rail lines 
is for “corresponding changes designed to preserve existing 
relationships.” Continuing, the barge line says: 


In connection with the rates sought to be increased, petitioning 
rail carriers ask for special permission to make the increases effec- 
tive by the publication of special supplements; for a general order 
modifying all outstanding orders to the extent necessary to enable 
petitioners to make effective the increases proposed, and for an order 
granting fourth section relief. 

Ordinarily where all-rail rates are increased the corresponding 
rates in which the barge line participates are increased by the same 
amount, less an amount equivalent to 20 per cent (sometimes 10 and 
sometimes 15 per cent) of the increase reflected in the all-rail rates 
between the barge line ports. This will not, however, be the result if 
the prayer of the rail petitioners be granted as to rates on which flat 
increases are proposed. The barge line is opposed to departing in- 
definitely from the bases of relative differentials which now obtain. 
It appreciates, however, that, if permission be granted the rail car- 
riers to make flat increases in rates, it would not be possible on 
short notice’to make the necessary calculations to determine barge- 
rail rates on the usual differential basis so as to make the revised 
barge-rail rates effective contemporaneously with increased all-rail 
rates. Consequently, if all-rail rates are to be increased in the man- 
ner sought, the barge line is willing, but as a temporary expedient 
only, to having the barge-rail rates increased in the manner sug- 
gested in the petition of the rail carriers. It is respectfully re- 
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quested, however, that, in the event stated, the authority extendeg 
by the Commission carry with it a proviso that, upon the reissuan, 
of the tariffs in which increases are provided by special supplements 
the barge-rail rates be revised so as to reflect differentials calculate; 
by the usual method and based on the corresponding all-rail rates ag 
increased between the barge-line ports. 

The barge line, in the event the rail rates are increase 
asks authority to make increases in its barge-rail rates in th 
same manner proposed by the rail lines, 

The executive committee of the National Association o 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners has decided that no action 
with respect to the advanced rate proceeding should be takep 
at this time in the name of the association but that the gep. 
eral solicitor, John E. Benton, and the assistant general solicitor 
Clyde S. Bailey, should appear for any commission or group 
of commissions that might wish representation through th: 
general solicitor’s office. This course was pursued in similar 
general rate cases heretofore. 

H. E. Ketner, commerce counsel of the Virginia State Cor 
poration Commission, has asked the Commission to grant ship 
pers at least 30 days after the close of the carriers’ presentation 
in the advanced rate case in which to prepare and present thei; 
testimony. He said that, at a conference of Virginia shippers 
a motion was adopted to that effect. 

“Because of the nature of the proceeding and the many im 
portant rate and revenue issues presented by the (carriers’) 
petition it will be impossible for the shipping interests to be 
prepared to present their case at the October 1 hearing,” said 
he. 

The Department of Agriculture will submit testimony in th 
advanced rate case. In a letter to the Commission, Secretary 
Wallace, of the department, said: 


After discussing the matter of the hearing on the proposed 
crease in freight rates with yourself and with Coordinator Eastma 
and also clearing it with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, w 
have definitely decided that it would be desirable to have represent 
tives of this department appear at the hearings concerning the pr 
posed rate increase, and to present various agricultural statist 
bearing on the effect of freight rates on agriculture. 

It seems that it would be most desirable to have this handled 
it has been in previous hearings of the Commission—by the Com: 
sion inviting the department to have representatives present 
“friends of the court’’ to present the facts for the information 
the Commission. If it seems desirable to your Commission that we 
be invited in this way, we should be glad to have you take sw 
action. 


Replying to Secretary Wallace, Commissioner Meyer, acting 
chairman, said he was authorized to say that the Commission 
would be pleased to have the Department of Agriculture submit 
such testimony as might be pertinent and as in Secretary Wal 
lace’s judgment might be necessary or desirable for the prompt 
and fair determination of the applications presented by the 
carriers. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation, the Minnesota At 
lantic Transit, the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company 
and the Cleveland-Buffalo Transit Company have filed a petition 
concurring in the rail carriers’ petition in the advanced rat 
case. They ask that increases that may be authorized apply (0 
joint rail and water rates via their routes, 


NEW ENGLAND TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


At its meeting in Boston, September 13, the New England 
Traffic League considered, among other things, I. C. C. Docket 
Ex Parte 115, the petition of the carriers for an increase it 
revenue amounting to $170,000,000 annually. The discussion 
was spirited. One theory with much support was that, from 
the nature of the petition, its purpose was ulterior and intended 
only to influence favorable legislation. Others felt that the 
railroads might well consider the question of lowering rates 
to attract traffic back to the rails, pointing to the precedent 
of reduced passenger rates. Many stated as their view that 
the railroads might do just as they pleased about increasils 
rates—that it was a matter of indifference to them, as they 
would follow the policy of buying transportation from the seller 
that offered a suitable brand at a fair, reasonable price, It was 
argued that, starting in 1916, the percentage increases 1! 
railroad rates had, in each case, induced the increased use of 
trucks. The inference was that a further increase at this time 
was an invitation to trucks to take still more business from the 
rails. 

After considering the petition in detail, it was voted t0 
have a special committee handle the matter before the Com 
mission with a view to protecting New England from bei 
called on to pay a disproportionate share of the increase, if 
allowed, and also in the preservation of existing rate relation 
ships. 

The reopened consolidated southwestern cases also were 
the subject of interest. Mr. Ferguson stated that, in keepilé 
with the thought underlying the reopening of the hearings * 
New York, September 10, he submitted to the Commissiol, 
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among other things, that conditions relating to direct steam- 
ship service between New England and Gulf ports had changed 
for the benefit of New England—that is, direct service had 
been established since the last prior step in the proceedings 
approximately five years ago. If the Commission was con- 
sistent, he said, New England ports and intericr points should 
be no longer made subservient to and subjected to the pay- 
ment of arbitraries based on the Port of New York. The 
League instructed Mr. Ferguson to follow the proceedings to 
a conclusion, including participation in the hearing at St. Louis, 
September 25. 

The business of the League was interrupted long enough for 
Ray F. Bohman, acting on behalf of the members, to present 
to Mr. Ferguson a gold wrist watch as a reminder of the es- 
teem in which his associates hold him in recognition of the 
service “Fergie,” as he is affectionately called, has rendered 
the League and New magtand over a long period of years. 


RAIL LABOR ON GUARD 


Declaring that organized railway labor doesn’t intend to 
be caught napping at the switch when substitute legislation for 
the coordinator part of the emergency transportation act of 
1933 is proposed at the next session of Congress, the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association has appointed the following com- 
mittee to preserve and protect the rights of railway workers: 
D. B. Roberston, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; B. M. Jewell, of the railway employes’ 
department of the American Federation of Labor; E. J. Manion, 
president of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers; C. M. Sheplar, 
president of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, and 
George M. Harrison, president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

It is expected that, in addition to watching out for rail- 
road labor in substitute legislation for the coordinator act, the 
leaders of the organized rail workers will seek to obtain enact- 
ment of the so-called six-hour day bill which was shunted aside 
at the last session after hearings on it had been held, it having 
been understood that President Roosevelt turned thumbs down 
on the bill at that time because of the adverse financial condi- 
tion of the railroads and the fact that, if passed, the bill would 
put immediately on the railroads an addtional wage cost of 
more than $300,000,000 annually. 

Other proposed legislation favored by organized railroad 
labor includes the bills limiting the length of trains so that 
more train crews may be employed and requiring “full” crews. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has issued a number of cer- 
tificates as to representation of railroad employes under the 
railway labor act as amended at the last session of Congress. 

In the matter of representation of employes of the Illinois 
Central train dispatching service, the board has certified that 
the Illinois Central Train Dispatchers’ Association has been 
duly designated and authorized to represent the above-named 
class of employes on the Illinois Central Railroad. Out of 115 
eligible voters 72 voted for representation by the Illinois Central 
Train Dispatchers’ Association while 42 voted for representa- 
tion by the American Train Dispatchers’ Association, which is 
the national organization. One employe did not vote. 

Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, 
electrical workers, carmen, firemen and oilers and coach cleaners, 
of the Illinois Central System shop employes, according to a 
certificate of the mediation board, have decided by majority 
vote to be represented by organizations affiliated with the Rail- 
way Employes’ department of the American Federation of Labor. 

The board has certified that System Federation No. 78, 
Railway employes’ department, A. F. of L., has been duly des- 
ignated and authorized to represent shop employes on the D, L. 
& W.; that System Federation No. 40, railway employes’ de- 
partment, A. F. of L., has been duly designated and authorized 
to represent the mechanical department employes of the Vir- 
ginian; that the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes has been 
designated and authorized to represent the office, station and 
allied yard service employes of the St. Joseph Terminal Rail- 
road Co.; that the Kansas City Terminal Board of Adjustment 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes has been duly desig- 
nated and authorized to represent the clerical and other office 
employes of the Kansas City Terminal Railway Co.; that the 
railway employes’ department of the A. F, 6f L. has ‘been duly 
designated and authorized to represent the shop employes of 
the _Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co.; that the American 
rain Dispatchers’ Association has been duly designated and 
authorized to represent the train dispatching employes of the 
Missouri Pacific Systen; that the System Federation No. 69, 
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railway employes’ department, A. F. of L., has been duly des- 
ignated and authorized to represent roadway shop employes on 
the Florida East Coast Railroad Co., and that System Federa- 
tion No. 26, railway employes’ department, A. F. of L., has been 
duly designated and authorized to represent shop employes of 
the Central of Georgia Railroad. 


RAILROAD SALARIES 


The Commission’s statement on salaries of railway officials 
in 1933 (see Traffic World, September 15), prepared from car- 
rier reports, shows positions paying $10,000 a year or more and 
also the number of all railway officials and their aggregate com 
pensation. The names of the railway officials with salaries over 
$10,000 are not set forth in the statement. 

Explanation was made with reference to a tabulation show- 
ing information relating to salaries of all railway officials, in 
cluding those getting less than 10,000 a year, that Division 1 
included executives, general officers and assistants, and that 
Division 2 included division officers, assistants and staff as- 
sistants. 

“It will be noted,” said the Commission, “that the total num 
ber of officials and their assistants declined from 16,694 in 1929 
to 12,222 in 1933, or 26.82 per cent, and their aggregate com- 
pensation declined 34.6 per cent. The average salary declined 
10.7 per cent, which is less than the reductions in individual 
salaries, because the average salary of the group would tend to 
increase with the discharge of relatively large numbers of offi- 
cials in the lower salary groups. The ratio of aggregate salaries 
of officials and assistants to revenues reached a peak in 1932.” 

The following table shows the number and aggregate salaries 
of executives, officials and staff assistants assigned to Division 
1 and Division 2 in Interstate Commerce Commission wage sta- 
tistics, 1929-1933, excluding switching and terminal companies 
for 1933: 

















Item and calendar year Division 1 Division 2 Total 

Number in division 1929 7,497 9,197 16,694 

1930 7,457 8,852 16,309 

1931 7,213 7,907 15,120 

1932 6,702 6,659 13,362 

1933 6,375 6,096 12,471 

Aggre gate compe nsation 1929 ~ $56,28. 288, R755 $38, $12,581 ~ $94,601,336 

1930 56, 800, 520 37,169,225 93,969,745 

1931 54,052,387 32, 972.7 37 87,025,124 

1932 45,096,253 25,066,861 70,163,114 

1933 40,619,682 22, 264,251 62,883,933 

Average salary 1929 $ 7,508 $ 4,166 $ 5,667 

1930 7,617 4,199 5,762 

1931 7.49 4 4,170 5,756 

1932 6,728 3,764 5,251 

1933 6,372 3,652 5,042 
Ratio of average salary each 
year to 1929 average for the 

division (Per cent) 1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1930 101.5 100.8 101.7 

1931 99.8 100.1 101.6 

1932 89.6 90.4 92.7 

1933 84.9 87.7 89.0 
Per cent aggregate compensa- 
tion of the division is of com- 

pensation of all employees 1929 1.94 1,32 26 

1930 2.23 1.46 3.69 

1931 2.58 1.57 4.15 

1932 2.98 1.56 4.64 

1933 2.85 1.56 4.41 

(ist 5 months of) 1934* 2.58 1.52 4.10 
Per cent aggregate compe nsa- 
tion of the division is of rail- 

way operating revenues 1929 .90 .61 1.51 

1930 1,08 .70 1.78 

1931 1,29 79 2.08 

1932 1.44 .80 2.24 

1933 1.30 71 2.01 

(ist 5 months of) 1934* 1.18 .70 1,88 





*Excludes switching and terminal companies. 


In reporting salaries of $10,000 or more the railroads were 
required to show the regular salary as well as “other compensa 
tion.” As to the latter, in most instances where there was a 
report as to that the amount was less than $1,000. Information 
taken from the statement as to salaries in excess of $10,000 
follows: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—President and chairman of 
executive committee, $54,000, other compensation, $1,000; vice- 
president, $33,750; other compensation, $450; general counsel, 
$32,400; vice-president, $27,000; president, retired, $25,000, other 
compensation, $450; vice-president, $24,750; general solicitor, 
$22,500; general manager, $22,500; vice-president and general 
manager, G. C. & 8S. F., $22,500; passenger traffic manager, 
$15,300. 

Atlantic Coast Line—President, $22,701; other compensa- 
tion, $240; chairman of board and executive vice-president, 
$18,917, also chairman of L. & N., making total salary of $31,067, 
other compensation, $240; vice-president, $15,134. 

Baltimore & Ohio—President, $60,000 (this and other salaries 
given represent total paid for B. & O. system lines, including 
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Alton, B. & O. C. T., and Staten Island Rapid Transit); vice- 
president, $48,600; senior vice-president, $45,000; other compen- 
sation, $175; vice-president, $40,500; vice-president, $40,000; gen- 
eral counsel, $32,400; comptroller, $26,730; chief motive power 
and equipment, $26,730; vice-president, $24,300; general attorney, 
$20,700; general manager, $20,250; counsel, $18,225; counsel, 
$18,000; assistant to president, $16,200; two general solicitors, 
$16,200 each. 

Bangor & Aroostook—President, $45,000, other compensation, 

790; general counsel, $16,200; general manager, $10,800. 

Boston & Maine—President, $40,000, also salary from Maine 
Central, making total of $56,000; vice-president and general 
manager, 13,380, also received salary from Maine Central, mak- 
ing total of $16,817. 

Chesapeake & Ohio—President, $40,000, other compensation, 
$530; also received salary from Pere Marquette and N. Y. C. & 
St. L., making total salary of $60,000; senior vice-president, 
$33,600, other compensation, $505; also received salary from 
Pere Marquette, making total salary of $40,000; vice-president, 
$32,400, also received a salary from N. Y. C. & St. L., making 
total salary of $38,400; vice-president and general counsel, 
$27,000, also received salaries from Missouri Pacific, Pere Mar- 
quette and Texas & Pacific, making total of $56,500; three vice- 
presidents, each $22,500, one of whom also received salary from 
Pere Marquette and N. Y. C. & St. L., making total of $32,750, 
while other two each received salary from Pere Marquette, making 
total in each case of $26,750; assistant general counsel, $22,500; 
assistant vice-president, $18,000; general attorney, $18,000; as- 
sistant to president, $18,000; vice-president, $16,200, also received 
salary from Pere Marquette and N. Y. C. & St. L., making total 
of $23,600. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois—President, $40,500; vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, $19,440; vice-president and general 
manager, $16,200; vice-president, traffic, $16,200. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland—Senior vice-president, $18,705. 

Chicago & North Western system, including C. St. P. M. & O. 

President, $50,000; vice-president and general counsel, $21,000; 
vice-president, operation and maintenance, $19,440; vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, $18,000; general manager, $17,280. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—President, $50,000, other 
compensation, $200, also salary from Colorado & Southern, mak- 
ing total salary of $60,000; vice-president and general counsel, 
total salary, $30,000; other compensation, $200; vice-president, 
operation, total salary, $26,000; vice-president, traffic, total 
salary, $26,000; general solicitor, $15,800; vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, total salary, $17,625. 

Chicago Great Western—President, $36,450, other compen- 
sation, $255; general counsel, $11,664; vice-president, $10,935; 
vice-president, $10,000. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville—President, $24,300. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific—President, $48,600; 
other compensation, $260; vice-president, $27,500; other compen- 
sation, $200; vice-president, $24,000; vige«president, $20,750; 
general counsel, $18,000; vice-president, $15,000. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—Trustee, $36,000; general 
counsel, $32,539, other compensation of $10,000 for extraordinary 
and out of routine work required in connection with this com- 
pany’s unification plan and new mortgage; operating officer, 
$27,563; secretary and treasurer, $19,688. 

Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation—President, $50,000, 
other compensation, $320, also separate salary of $45,000 as 
chairman of board of Kansas City Southern; vice-president and 
general manager, $25,000; counsel, $22,500; vice-president and 
general counsel, $18,000. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—President, $60,000; 
other compensation, $2,920; vice-president and general counsel, 
$36,000; other compensation, $1,000; vice-president and general 
rr a $31,500; other compensation, $450; vice-president, 


Denver & Rio Grande Western—President, $36,000; other 
compensation, $120; general counsel, $13,500; vice-president and 
general manager, $11,200. 


Denver & Salt Lake—President, $25,000; other compensation, 
$220; chairman of board of directors, $15,000, other compensa- 
tion, $180. 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern—President, $16,425. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern—President, $27,500; general eoun- 
sel, $17,340. 

Erie system—President, $50,000, other compensation, $1,190; 
president, retired, $21,250; two vice-presidents and one general 
counsel, each $21,000; vice-president, $18,000. One vice-presi- 
dent received other compensation of $780, another of $530, and 
the general counsel of $270. 

Great Northern—President, $60,000; vice-president operating 
department, $33,500; vice-president, executive department, 
$21,500; vice-president and general counsel, $21,500; vice-presi- 
dent, traffic department, $21,500. 


Illinois Central system—President, $60,000; other compen- 
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sation, $745; senior vice-president, $31,500; other compensation, 
$215; vice-president, $22,500; general counsel, $22,500, other com 
pensation, $140; vice-president, $20,250; vice-president, $20,250. 
vice-president, $18,000. 

Kansas City Southern—Chairman of board, $45,000, other 
compensation, $625; president, $30,188; general counsel, $22,500. 

Lehigh Valley—President, $60,000; other compensation, $2, 
186; executive vice-president, $31,200; other compensation, $420: 
vice-president, $20,800; vice-president, $20,800; vice-president, 
$20,800. 

Louisville & Nashville—President, $40,500, other compensa 
tion, $1,007, also received other compensation from N. C. & St 
L., A. & W. P., Western of Alabama, C. I. & L. and Clinchfield: 
two vice-president, $20,250 each, also received other compensa 
tion from Cincinnati Union Terminal; vice-president, $20,250. 
other compensation, $1,007; chairman of board, $12,150, other 
compensation, $886, with salary from A. C. L., a total salary of 
$31,067. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.—President, $38, 
000, includes compensation from D. 8S. S. & A. and Minera! 
Range; vice-president and general manager, $21,000, includes 
compensation from D, S. S. & A. and Mineral Range. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines—Chairman and president, $60. 
000; executive vice-president, $25,000; assistant to president, 
$25,000; general counsel, $23,000; vice-president, $23,000; comp 
troller, $23,000; assistant .o president, $20,000; general solicitor, 
$20,000. 

Missouri Pacific system—Trustee, $36,000, other compen- 
sation, $1,780, also salary from D. & R. G. W., a total salary of 
$44,000; trustee, $24,000; senior executive assistant, $23,700 

New York Central—President, $60,000; other compensation 
$2,180; executive vice-president, $38,000; pensioner, $33,420; vice. 
president, law, $30,685; vice-president, $26,600; vice-president 
and general manager, $26,434; vice-president, freight traffic, $24, 
225; vice-president, improvement and development, $24,225; 
executive assistant to president, $24,225; vice-president, account- 
ing, $23,014; vice-president, purchases and stores, $22,206; vice 
president and general manager, $22,206; general counsel, $22,000; 
general solicitor, $22,000; vice-president, personnel, $21,399; vice- 
president, $20,188; vice-president and general manager, $20,188; 
assistant to president, $20,188; general passenger traffic man 
ager, $17,765; general counsel, $17,765; general claims attorney, 
$17,465; vice-president and general manager, $17,100; assistant to 
president, $17,100; treasurer, $17,100; comptroller, $17,100; sec- 
retary, $16,220. 

Norfolk & Western—President, $60,000; vice-president in 
charge operation, $33,750; vice-president in charge finances, $29 
250; general counsel, $29,250; vice-president in charge traffic, 
$24,750; vice-president, real estate, taxes and public relations, 
$20,250; general manager, $18,000. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford—President, $37,000; gen 
eral attorney, $14,064; chairman of board, $13,970. (Compensa 
tion paid these officers by subsidiary companies not subject to 
interstate commerce act.) 

Northern Pacific—President, $48,000, other compensation, 
$1,000; general counsel, $29,583, other compensation, $167; vice- 
president, $25,500; vice-president, $25,500, other compensation, 
$1,161; vice-president, $21,250; general traffic manager, $21,250; 
general manager, $16,200. 

Pennsylvania—President, $60,000, other compensation, $325; 
vice-president, $45,016, other compensation, $180; vice-president, 
assistant to president, $38,090, other compensation, $185; vice- 
president, traffic, $38,090; vice-president, operation, $34,628, other 
compensation, $200; vice-president, finance and corporate rela- 
tions, $34,628, other compensation, $715; vice-president, real 
estate, valuation and taxation, $27,702, other compensation, $375; 
general counsel, $27,702; vice-president and comptroller, $24,239, 
other compensation, $335; vice-president, purchases, stores and 
insurance, $24,239, other compensation, $180; vice-president and 
general manager New York zone, N. Y., $24,239, other compensa- 
tion, $260; vice-president, eastern region, $24,239; vice-president, 
central region—Pittsburgh, $24,239; vice-president, western 
region—Chicago, $24,239; chief of motive power, $20,777; assist 
ant vice-president, traffic, New York, $19,045; general traffic 
manager, $17,955. (In a note to Pennsylvania salaries it was 
stated the salaries reported represented the entire compensa 
tion paid, covering services performed for subsidiary companies 
as well as for the Pennsylvania.) 


St. Louis-San Francisco system—Trustee, $25,000; chief 
traffic officer, $19,000; trustee, $18,000; chief operating officer, 
$18,000; chief purchasing officer, $18,000; general counsel for 
trustees, $18,000. 


St. Louis Southwestern—President, $36,000; vice-president, 
$15,309; general counsel, $10,000, also received salary as one of 
receivers of Wabash, making total of $34,300. 

Seaboard Air Line—Receiver, $30,000; chief traffic officer, 
$24,300; receiver, $24,000; two general counsel to receivers, $22,- 
500 each; general manager, $16,200. 
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Southern Pacific Co.—Chairman, $60,000, other compensa- 
tion, $570; vice-chairman, $50,000, other compensation, $670; 
president, $50,000, other compensation, $340; general counsel, 
2.000; general solicitor, $21,600; vice-president, operations, 
$21,000; vice-president, $21,000; vice-president, freight traffic, 
$21,000; vice-president, $21,000; retired president, $20,695; re- 
tired director of traffic, $18,750, of which $1,464 was paid by 
Union Pacific; financial officer, $18,225, other compensation, $595; 
general attorney and commerce counsel, $18,225. 

Southern system—President, $50,000, other compensation, 
$463; vice-president, $30,000; general counsel, $24,300; general 
solicitor, $20,250; vice-president, $18,000, other compensation, 
$365; assistant general solicitor, $15,000. 

Texas & New Orleans—General counsel, $26,220; executive 
vice-president and vice-president in charge S. S. operations, $24,- 
000: general counsel, $15,000. 

Texas & Pacific—President, $40,000, other compensation, 
$335; vice-president, traffic, $15,000; vice-president, operations, 
$15,000; vice-president, law and corporate relations, $15,000, also 
received salary from Missouri Pacific, C. & O., and Pere Mar- 
quette, making total salary of $56,500. 

Union Pacific system—Chairman executive committee, $60,- 
000, other compensation of $3,800; president, $60,000, other com- 
pensation, $1,390; executive vice-president, $45,000; vice-president 
and general counsel, $37,800, other compensation, $130; vice- 
president, traffic, $27,000; chairman board of directors, $25,000, 
other compensation, $3,290; retired chairman of executive com- 
mittee (system), $25,000, other compensation, $600; retired vice- 
president in charge of operations (system), $24,000; vice-presi- 
dent, assistant to president, $22,500; secretary-treasurer, $20,000, 
other compensation, $260. 

Virginian—President, $38,250, other compensation, $1,472; 
(in addition to this amount there was paid to the widow of the 
president who died December 23, 1933, the amount of $19,125 as 
extra compensation for services rendered for the year 1933); 
chairman of board and consulting counsel, $18,000. 

Wabash—Receiver, $28,500; receiver, $24,300, also salary 
from St. Louis Southwestern, making total of $34,300; general 
counsel, $24,300; chief operating officer, $20,250. 

Western Maryland—Chairman board of directors and gen- 
eral counsel, $24,225; vice-president and general manager, 
$15.390. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie—Vice-president and general manager, 
$36,000, other compensation, $160; chairman and president, $25,- 
(0, other compensation, $480; general counsel, $25,000, other 
ompensation, $22,500. 

Western Pacific—President, $25,000, other compensation, 
$150; chairman executive committee, $15,000, other compensa- 
tion, $200; also received salary from D. & R. G. W., making a 
total salary of $23,000. 

As the result of Coordinator Eastman’s recommendations 
that salaries be reduced, the railroad agreed to establish a 
maximum salary of $60,000. 


CLEVELAND OPPOSES INCREASE 


The Cleveland Chamber of commerce is opposed to the rail- 
roads’ request for an increase in freight rates where such 
increases adversely affect Cleveland’s competitive industrial 
position. In announcing the chamber’s stand the board of direc- 
tors authorized the transportation department, headed by Frank 
H. Baer, to begin immediately the preparation of evidence to be 
submitted to the Commission in support of the chamber’s posi- 


tion 





The following table, prepared by the transportation depart- 
ent of the chamber, is intended to show the inequalities in the 
Proposed increases on ore and coal alone, which are important 
to Cleveland: 


Development of Rates on Coal and Ore 


-——Present——, -—Proposed— 
Prior to Per cent Per cent 
July 1,1917 Rate Increase Rate Increase 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland...100 184 84 209 109 
No. 8 to Cleveland ........ 90 174 93.3 199 121.1 
C Middle Ohio to Cleveland.. 70 154 120 179 155.7 
( Pittsburgh to Youngstown. 70 134 91.4 149 112.8 
( Lake to Youngstown....... 50 82 64 98 98 
Lake to Pittsburgh........ 76 115 51.3 131 72.3 


In amplification of this table, the transportation department 
says that, as increases in transportation costs en coal fall most 
leavily on Cleveland in the production of steel, whereas in- 
creases in ore costs are more important to inland furnaces, it 
‘S apparent that advantages that Cleveland’ possessed before 

'l7 have been reduced and that they will be still further whit- 
away, if the proposed increases are allowed. 

“The rates on coal from the bituminous producing fields 
‘upplying Cleveland,”, said Hubert B. Fuller, chairman of the 
‘ransportation committe2, “are proposed to be advanced in such 
4 Way as to preserve existing differences between competing 
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producers, just as has been done in several previous coal rate 
increases, but no effort is made to preserve the competitive 
relationships of consuming communities. Coal rates to Cleve- 
land from the northern producing fields are to be increases by 
the same amounts as from Pittsburgh, and from the southern 
districts by the amount which is to be added to the rates from 
the Kanawha-Kenova districts. The result is the assessment 
of disproportionate increases on coal from Ohio mines which 
supply the greater part of our steam coal. The same method 
and the same bases are proposed for Youngstown except that 
the Pittsburgh district rate is to be increased 10 cents per ton 
less than the corresponding rate to Cleveland, so that Cleve- 
land’s present difference over Youngstown, in respect to coal 
from Pittsburgh, Connellsville and Fairmont districts, will be 
increased 10 cents, and to the extent that coal costs affect com- 
petitive conditions, Cleveland industries will be injured. 

“An entirely different scheme of advancing ore rates is 
proposed, under which all ore will be increased 16 cents per ton 
from mines to furnace whether or not there is a rail haul from 
lower lake docks. In other words, Cleveland would be called 
upon to pay the maximum increase on ore whereas our inland 
competitors would be required to pay less than the maximum on 
coal. This is distinctly to Cleveland’s disadvantage and removes 
some of the value of our location on Lake Erie.” 

The proposed increases, the transportation department points 
out, would be of great importance as indicated by the amounts 
that would be imposed on the coal and ore used in Cleveland. 
Using the average consumption of coal for the moderately good 
year of 1930 and the poor year of 1933, 5,561,134 tons of bitu- 
minous coal would be called on to bear an increase in freight 
charges of $1,470,934.85. The average ore consumption of the 
same two years was approximately 2,830,000 tons, the increase 
on which would be $452,800. On these two commodities alone 
the increase asked would cost Cleveland consumers over 
$1,900,000, it stated. The department said no satisfactory esti- 
mate could be made as to the effect of the proposed increases on 
other commodities. 

“The railroads estimate,” said M. M. Twohig, chairman of 
the chamber’s shippers’ committee, “that the rate increases they 
are asking will bring them about $170,000,000 in added revenue. 
On coal and ore alone it is conservative to say that Cleveland 
would be called upon for one per cent of the total, Numerous 
statistical compilations, such as population, property values, 
and the like, have indicated Cleveland as being about one per 
cent of the United States. Our share of the increased freight 
revenue sought would then appear to be fully covered on coal 
and ore alone. The increases proposed on hundreds of other 
commodities would, probably, yield an amount sufficient to bring 
our contribution to two or three per cent of the entire amount 
sought. That is one way of saying that the proposals are un- 
fair and discriminatory against Cleveland. 

“Another factor resulting in what the shippers’ committee 
considers to be an undue disadvantage to Cleveland arises from 
the fact that a maximum increase of ten per cent is proposed 
on class rates within Western Trunk Line Territory, whereas 
the maximum between the east and that territory is fifteen per 
cent. The same maximum percentage applied both intra and 
interterritorially would increase rates from Cleveland by greater 
amounts than from such points as Chicago and St. Louis because 
our present rates are higher. For example, the first class rate 
per hundred pounds from St. Louis to Denver at present is $2.30, 
proposed rate is $2.53, an increase of 23 cents. First class rate 
from Cleveland to Denver is $2.69, the proposed rate is $3.09, an 
increase of 40 cents. If the 10 per cent increase were applied 
from Cleveland to Denver it would be 27 cents. Therefore 
Cleveland is penalized under the proposed rate change to the 
extent of 13 cents per hundred pounds more than would result 
if the perctntages were uniform. Moreover, Western Trunk Line 
rates now are before the Commission for revision and both 
eastern and western lines have submitted proposals which would 
adversely affect Cleveland. We have protested against those 
suggestions.” 

4 


NEW YORK SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The labor situation on New York piers of deep sea and 
intercoastal steamship companies was the principal topic of 
discussion at the first fall meeting of the Shippers’ Conference 
of Greater New York September 19. As a result of a report 
presented by W. H. Brusche, acting traffic manager of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, the conference, with only 
one dissenting vote, authorized its committee on terminals, in 
conjunction with the committees on trucking and legislation, 
to participate in any movement designed to remove undue 
interference with interstate commerce. 

Mr. Brusche described the action of the Merchants Asso- 
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ciation in drafting a letter signed by officials of ten commercial 
organizations in the Port of New York and sent to Dock Com- 
missioner McKenzie urging him to use his power to end the 
difficulties confronting shippers on the piers. He characterized 
the situation as one requiring prompt action and expressed 
the opinion that fifty commercial groups would have signed 
the letter if there had been time to solicit them. 

Several members of the conference took part in the dis- 
cussion and it was said that the Brooklyn and Newark cham- 
bers of commerce contemplated injunction proceedings against 
the steamship companies and labor unions involved against 
interference with the free movement of interstate commerce. 
These groups, it was stated, would first seek an injunction 
through the New York state courts and then a federal in- 
junction, after which they might proceed against the officers 
of the union through the Department of Justice. 

Fears that any drastic move against the labor organiza- 
tions might result in a strike and a tieup of the port were voiced 
by some members of the conference, 

It was also stated that, though no difficulty at present 
existed on railroad piers in the port, unionizing of all labor 
on these piers and those of the coastwise steamship lines was 
contemplated after the plan of completely unionizing the deep 
sea and intercoastal piers was accomplished. 

Joseph P. Ryan, president of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, later denied that such a movement was 
contemplated. He added that his organization resented the 
interference of merchants’ and shippers’ organizations and 
charged that they were a stumbling block toward an agree- 
ment on a shipping code during hearings on the proposed code 
in Washington. He said it was the objective of his group to 
bring all waterfront freight into the’ hands of reliable truck- 
men and to eliminate a few “chiselers.” He denied a charge 
made at the Shippers’ Conference meeting that there was in- 
terference with Connecticut truckmen bringing freight to New 
York piers and said that many of them were “chiselers” who 
brought freight to the New York piers and returned to Connecti- 
cut with return loads which they carried at reduced rates. 

Another subject brought before the Shippers’ Conference 
meeting was the proposed advance in freight rates which the 
rail carriers have asked of the Commission. Dabney T. Waring, 
chairman of the rate committee of the conference, reporting 
on the subject, said that it was the view of his committee that 
the conference should take no part in the case but suggested 
that it ask the commission that a reasonable amount of time 
be granted shippers in which to prepare their evidence in full. 

After some discussion the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved by the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commisison be petitioned to allow thirty 
days after the close of the carriers’ testimony in the hearings begin- 
ning October 1 in docket ex parte 115, in the matter of increases in 
freight rates and charges, 1934, for the purpose of allowing shippers 
time in which to prepare and present testimony, for the reason that 
the carriers’ petition, in a number of instances, is vague and ambigu- 
ous, 

These ambiguities will undoubtedly be cleared up by the carriers’ 
evidence, but until then shippers are considerably in the dark. The 
carriers in this proceeding propose to revise the entire rate structure 
of the country. 

The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York is of the opinion 
that this proceeding will inevitably develop into a general rate case 
as well as a revenue case. Because of the nature of the proceeding 
and the many important rate and revenue issues presented by the 
petition, it is manifestly impossible for shipping interests to be pre- 
pared to present their case at the October 1 hearing. 

The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York is agreeable to the 
most expeditious handling possible of the proceeding, but believes 
that this being an application for a permanent advance in the rate 
structure, it is highly important that a reasonable amount of time, 
recognizing the importance of the proceeding, be granted shippers in 
which to prepare their evidence in order that the Commission may 
have that full and complete record which it should have as the basis 
for its decision in this proceeding. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD INSTITUTE 


In a serious effort to consolfdate the railroads in a common 
effort to release the industry from its main troubles, the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives and the American Railway Asso- 
ciation met in Chicago, September 20 and September 21. 

It was expeeted that the American Railroad Institute 
would result from the meeting. J. J. Pelley, president of the 
New Haven, was expected to be selected to head the new organ- 
ization. So far as could be learned, the purpose of the new 
organization was to be to centralize power so that it will be 
possible for the railroads to act as a unit in legislative and op- 
erating matters. 

The meeting in Chicago brought together some two hundred 
officials of the important railroads. It was not possible to obtain 
exact information, but there seemed to be no question but that 
the railroads had definitely taken notice of the fact that they 
must set up their own dictator or accept a federal dictator. 

There seems to be little question but that the railroads, 
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according to comments of those present, must take aggressive 
action towards the solution of their own problems. There was 
some reference to the fact that Coordinator Eastman had sug- 
gested a government official to advise the railroads as to the 
manner in which they should conduct their affairs. While those 
who were at the meeting were unwilling to express an opinion 
as to the relative importance of this fact, it was fairly prom- 
inent that the idea of forestalling a “federal dictator” had an 
important part in the meeting. 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


“In general, the ills confronting the railroad industry are 
those common to all business,” Charles E. Denney, president of 
the Erie Railroad, declared in a talk before the twenty-eighth 
regular meeting of the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board in 
Youngstown, O., September 13. 

Touching briefly on the question of bus and truck competi- 
tion, Mr. Denney expressed his belief that this problem would be 
solved in a manner fair to all concerned. He pointed out that 
regulations of these forms of transportation adopted by the 
various states were, in some cases, not effective because of 
the difficulty of policing their enforcement, and indicated that 
“effective regulation of weights and lengths of busses and trucks 
would go a long way” toward providing a solution for the prob- 
lem, in the interest of bus and truck manufacturers, operators, 
the railroads, and the public in general. 

Speaking with reference to the petition for increased rates 
which the railroads recently filed with the Commission, Mr. 
Denney said the railroads were “seeking needed revenues by 
slight increases on commodities as distinguished from a per- 
centage increase.” He pointed out that, in determining the pro- 
posed increases, full and careful consideration was given to all 
factors, including those of reasonableness and the maintenance 
of present rate relationships. As to the need of the railroads 
for increased revenues, he indicated that railroad expenses as 
a whole were reduced by 50 per cent, 1933 compared with 1929, 
and that today the railroads were faced with increases in their 
operating costs due to restoration of wage cuts and increased 
cost of materials and supplies amounting to $293,000,000 annually 
—$156,000,000 in labor cost and $137,000,000 in materials and 
supplies, 

Reports of shippers’ commodity committees of the board 
forecast an increase of 4.6 per cent in carloadings in the terri- 
tory in the fourth quarter of 1934 as compared with actual load- 
ings in the same quarter of 1933. Estimated total loadings were 
665,712 cars, compared with 636,213 carloads in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1933. 

Outstanding among the reports of the commodity commit- 
tees was that of the coal committee, presented by A. B. Mc- 
Elvany, traffic manager of the Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal 
Company. Coal loadings constitute approximately 72 per cent of 
the total carloads originated in the territory. Estimating an 
increase of 7.5 per cent in coal loading for the fourth quarter, 
despite an estimated decrease of 6 per cent in iron and steel 
loadings, Mr. McElvany pointed out that the estimated improve- 
ment was based on: 


1. On the fact that loadings in the fourth quarter of 1933 were 
reduced due to strikes and the general uncertainty existing in the 
as at that time coincident with the inauguration of the coal 
code. 

2. That slack and fine sizes of coal which formerly moved in the 
summer months at distress prices did not move this year due to 
code restrictions on prices, resulting in a stored up demand which it 
is felt will materialize in the fourth quarter. 

. That coal loadings in the last several weeks have shown in- 
creases, 


Mr. McElvany said that, in his opinion, with favorable 
weather conditions, coal loadings in the fourth quarter might 
exceed the 7.5 per cent increase indicated in his report. 

Other commodities for which increased loadings are antici- 
pated in the fourth quarter are gravel, sand and stone, 4 per 
cent; lumber and forest products, 12 per cent; petroleum and 
products, 3.5 per cent; castings, 28.6 per cent; iron and steel 
scrap (dealers), 30 per cent; machinery and boilers, 8 per cent; 
cement, 14.5 per cent; and common brick, 40 per cent. 

Decreased loadings were forecast for coke, 14.4 per cent; 
iron and steel, 6 per cent; face brick, 16.3 per cent; paving 
brick, 27.2 per cent; and sewer pipe, 8.4 per cent. ; 

Considerable interest was shown in the report of the board's 
committee on expanded activities, rendered by Chairman A. R. 
Kennedy, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Steel Company. This 
committee deals with subjects pertaining to railroad rules, regu- 
lations, tariffs and traffic, except that, by agreement with rail- 
way executives, matters involving railroad rates are not con- 
sidered proper for board consideration. Mr. Kennedy gave 4 
summary of all subjects, twenty-four in number, that had been 
before the committee since its formation, and the status of each. 

(Continued on page 462) 
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SHIPS ENTERING U. 8S. PORTS 


\HE number of vessels entering through the various custom 
houses of the United States aggregated 64,636 in the fiscal 
vear ended June 30, 1934, an increase of 5.4 per cent from the 
total for the preceding fiscal year (62,232), the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Customs has announced. 

“The term ‘entered’ is used by customs officials in a some- 
what technical sense and refers to the filing of certain specific 
documents with the Collector of Customs within a short time 
after the arrival of the vessel at a port,” says the Bureau. “All 
vessels, whether of foreign or domestic registry, arriving in this 
country direct from foreign ports are required to make entry at 
a customhouse, In addition, all foreign vessels plying between 
American ports for the purpose either of securing further cargo 
or of unlading residue cargo, are required to make entry at 
each port of call. American vessels if registered for foreign 
trade, or if they carry any foreign cargo in bond, are likewise 
required to make entry at each port of call. 

“The total number of vessels entering direct from foreign 
ports during the past fiscal year was 27,455, a slight decrease, 
1.6 per cent, from the number of such vessels during the previous 
fiscal year. An indication of the upward trend of foreign trade, 
however, appears from the fact that the net tonnage of these 
vessels increased by 3.5 per cent from 59,487,515 tons during the 
fiscal year 1933 to 61,599,596 during 1934. 

“Foreign vessels entering direct from foreign ports showed 
an increase both in number and in tonnage, the number of such 
vessels being 7.5 per cent and the tonnage 4 per cent greater 
during 1934 than during the preceding fiscal year. 

“Foreign vessels occupied a relatively more important place 
during the past fiscal year, representing 60.8 per cent of the 
total number as compared with 52 per cent in 1933. The ton- 
nage of such vessels also constituted a slightly larger propor- 
tion of the total than during the previous year. 


“Domestic vessels entering from foreign ports declined by 
10.1 per cent in number, although their tonnage showed an in- 
crease of 27 per cent over 1933. The decline in the number of 
domestic vessels arriving from abroad was due to the entry of 
fewer vessels in ballast; such vessels numbered only 5,106 in 
1934 as compared with 6,753 during the previous year, a decline 
of 24.4 per cent. Entries of American vessels with bulk or gen- 
eral cargo, on the other hand, increased from 6,565 in 1933 to 
6,862 during the past fiscal year. 


“Before proceeding on their homeward voyage, vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade may go to other than the port of first 
arrival either to lade cargo destined for abroad or to discharge 
the balance of their incoming cargo. Both the number and ton- 
nage of vessels making such additional stops increased during 
the past fiscal year as compared with 1933. Such vessels are, 
of course, already included with those entering direct from for- 
eign ports and their number and tonnage is significant only as 
an evidence of increased activity in foreign trade. 


“Foreign vessels are excluded from carrying cargoes between 
Ports in the United States or its possessions. Vessels entering 
from intercoastal ports and from our noncontiguous territory 
and those carrying bonded cargoes coastwise, are therefore, ex- 
clusively domestic vessels, Substantial increases appear both 
in the number and tonnage of domestic vessels entered from 
Intercoastal ports and from ports in noncontiguous territory. 

“A detailed statement of the number of entrances of vessels 
and of the increases or decreases in their net tonnage follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Increase Increase 
in in 

Number Tonnage 




















a 1933 1984 
trect from Foreign Ports 
Foreign vesselS ........+ss+:- 14,413 15,487 7.5 4.0 
Domestic vessels .........0s. 13,318 11,968 10.1* 2.7 
Vv; Totes . cideeantaa 27,731 27,455 1.6* 3.5 
+ Other Domestic Ports to Lade 
Foreign vesselg ......sscccees 5,067 5,327 5.1 0.8 
Domestic vessels .......ece0s 2,370 2,342 1.2* 3.3* 
I Be ess 7,437 7,669 3.1 0.5° 
'a Other Domestic Ports with 
Residue Cargo to Unlade 
Foreign vessels .....ecscecees 3,346 4,141 23.8 22.6 
mestic vessele ......ccece 2,603 2,902 11.5 11.3 
Total. ... :cxafageouet tedeee 5,949 7,043 18.4 17.4 


From Intercoastal Ports 
Domestic vessels only ..+-, r+ 4,865 5,982 _ = 
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From Ports in Noncontiguous 





Territory 
Domestic vessels only ....... 3,058 3,357 9.8 2.9 
From Coastwise Ports 
Domestic vessels only ...... 13,192 13,180 0.1* 0.1° 
Grand Tvtal 
Foreign vessels .........+s+. 22,826 24,955 9.3 6.5 
Domestic vessels ............39,406 39,681 0.7 4.7 
DE. bnbecnudecsdetebvénde 62,232 64,636 3.9 5.4 


Note: (*) denotes decrease. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The full cargo market failed to produce as much activity 
as had been expected in the last week, the explanation being 
advanced that owners have been holding off in the belief that 
the market is stronger than has been indicated by recent 
charters. The grain trade had a few fixtures but the West 
Indies time charter division has continued rather dull because 
of the attempt by Cuba to regulate the sugar export trade. 

Grain fixtures included 27,000 quarters from Montreal to 
Antwerp-Rotterdam at is 6d with option for United Kingdom 
ports at 1s 744d for the middle of October and two from Montreal, 
Sorel or Quebec to United Kingdom ports, one of 27,000 quarters 
for the last half of September on the basis of 1s 10%d and the 
other of 25,000 quarters at 1s 9d for late October. 

The transatlantic sugar trade was unusually quiet, with only 
one fixture reported, aesteamer of 3,629 net tons from Cuba to 
Marseilles at 13s 6d for September-October loading. 

Another coal fixture was consummated, from Hampton 
Roads to Rio Grande do Sul, particulars not given. 

Among the scattered West Indies time charters was a 932 
net ton steamer, a continuation of from 2% to 4 months at $1.50. 
A steamer of 3,368 net tons was engaged for a round trip in 
the west coast of South America trade for prompt loading and 
a 2,398 net ton vessel was taken for the Plate trade, delivery 
St. Lawrence, redelivery River Plate, October loading. A motor- 
ship of 3,681 net tons was chartered for the North Atlantic- 
Far East trade for September-October loading. 

A 2,760 net ton motorship was fixed for scrap iron from the 
Atlantic range to the Far East at 13s 9d for September-October, 
and a steamer, 2,613 net tons, was fixed on gross form at about 
$4.50 from the North Atlantic to West Italy for September- 
October. 

Tanker fixtures included three clean vessels from the Gulf 
to United Kingdom-Continent for September-October loading, 
one of 4,253 net tons, done at 12s 6d, one of 4,398 at lls 3d 
and one of 2,883 net at 1ls. A 10,000 ton cargo of crude oil 
was taken from the Gulf to Dunkirk on the basis of 9s 6d for 
the last half of October. 

A further development in the situation on deep sea and 
intercoastal steamship piers in New York resulted when ten 
important commercial organizations at the Port of New York 
sent a letter to Dock Commissioner McKenzie September 18 
requesting the Commissioner to exercise the powers vested in 
him and insist that the steamship companies make good their 
obligations to deliver and accept freight to all persons entitled 
to that service. This was a result of a meeting of representa- 
tives of these organizations September 17 at the headquarters 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York, at which a resolu- 
tion setting forth a declaration of policy was adopted. 

At a meeting attended by representatives of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association and the New York Shipping 
Association, the shipowners’ group informed the labor men 
that they could only offer a renewal of the present agreement 
on wages on hours for the longshoremen engaged on deep sea 
and intercoastal piers. The present agreement provides for 
wages of 85 cents an hour with $1.20 for overtime and the 
longshoremen are demanding $1 an hour with $1.50 for over- 
time, with a thirty-hour week instead of the present forty-four 
hour week. Oakley Wood, president of the New York Shipping 
Association and vice president of the Barber Steamship Line, 
spoke for the shipowners. Joseph P. Ryan, president of the 
longshoremen’s group, said he did not anticipate any necessity 
for a walkout and that he believed the contract would be ar- 
ranged satisfactorily. He announced a meeting of the workers’ 
delegates would be held to determine a course of action. Over 
40,000 longshoremen at ports on the North Atlantic range from 
Portland, Me., to Hampton Roads, Va., are involved. 
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J. Hampton Moore, president of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, announces that the organization will hold its 
twenty-seventh annual conference at the Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va., October 16 to 20 inclusive. 

George F. Foley, chairman of the River Plate and Brazil 
Conferences, announces that the Brazil Conference is consider- 
ing an increase in rates on all commodities to Rio de Janeiro 
as a result of increased stevedoring costs at that port, following 
a recent wage increase granted to longshoremen there. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements and modifications and cancella- 
tions of agreements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the 
shipping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the 
Department of Commerce: 


3342—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) 
and United States Lines Company (United States Lines): Provides 
for the transportation of general cargo on through bills of lading 
from Pacific coast ports to Havre, France, and Hamburg, Germany, 
with transhipment at New York. This agreement supersedes and 
cancels Agreement No. 847. 

$343—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) 
and United States Lines Company (American Merchant Lines): Pro- 
vides for the transportation of general cargo on through bills of 
lading from Pacific coast ports to London, England, with tranship- 
ment at New York. 

3356 3etween Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., and Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Company: Provides for the transportation of agricultural 
implements on through bills of lading from U. 8S. Pacific coast ports 
to Vera Cruz, Mexico, with transhipment at New Orleans. 

3368—Between Williams Steamship Corporation and Empresa 
Naviera de Cuba (San Juan Mercantile Corporation, agents): Agree- 
ment covers transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from U. 8S. Pacific coast ports of call of Williams Steamship Corpora- 
tion to ports of call of Empresa Naviera de Cuba in Dominican Re- 
public, with transhipment at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

3370—Agreement between Panama Mail Steamship Company 
(Grace Line) and Chamberlin Steamship Company, Ltd., covering the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. 
Atlantic ports and U. 8S. Pacific ports, with transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco, 
3371—Agreement between Panama Mail® Steamship Company 
(Grace Line) and Nelson Steamship Company covering the transpor- 
tation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic 
ports and U. S. Pacific ports, with transhipment at San Francisco 

3373—Between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Matson Navigation Company, 
The Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles Steamship Com- 
pany, and Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company: Provides for 
the transportation of canned pineapple and canned pineapple juice 
on through bills of lading from ports in the Hawaiian Islands to 
certain inland points in the United States, with transhipment at San 
Francisco and/or Los Angeles harbor and at New Orleans. 

3378—Between N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappij ‘‘Nederland,’’ N. V. 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd, N. V. Nederlandsche Amerikaansche Stoomvaart 
Maatschappij (Holland-America Line) and Mooremack Gulf Lines, 
Ine.: Provides for the transportation of cargo on through bills of 
lading from the Dutch East Indies to New Orleans, with tranship- 
ment at Boston or Philadelphia. 

3388—Between States Steamship Company and The Harkins Trans- 
portation Company: Provides for the transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading from U. 8S. Atlantic coast ports to Longview 
and Astoria, with transhipment at Portland. 

3392—-Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Pacific Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd.: Provides for transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading between U. S. Pacific coast ports and U. S. Atlantic 
coast ports, with transhipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles har- 
bor, Calif. 

3395—Between American Pioneer Line (Roosevelt Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc.) and Clyde-Mallory Lines: Provides for transportation of 
cotton in bales on through bills of lading from Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Karachi, India, to Charleston, S. C., with transhipment at New York. 

3403—Agreement between Border Line Transportation Company, 
Puget Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Company, Skagit 
River Navigation and Trading Company, and Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Inc., Ltd., covering the transportation of general cargo under through 
bills of lading between U. S. Puget Sound ports and U. S. Atlantic 
ports, with transhipment at Seattle or Tacoma. 

3404—Agreement between Border Line Transportation Company, 
Puget Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Company, Skagit 
River Navigation and Trading Company, and Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company (Grace Line) covering the transportation of general 
eargo under through bills of lading between U. 8S. Puget Sound ports 
and U. S. Atlantic ports, with transhipment at Seattle or Tacoma. 

3406—Agreement between The New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company and The Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Company 
covering the transportation of general cargo on through bills of lad- 
ing from U. S. Gulf ports to Venezuela and Dutch West Indies, with 
transhipment at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

3450—Between the States Steamship Company (California-Eastern 
Line) and the Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc.: Provides for the 
transportation of general cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. 
Pacific coast ports to East coast Florida ports, with transhipment 
at Baltimore, Charleston, or Jacksonville. 

3451—Between the Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. (Quaker Line) 
and the Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc.: Provides for the transpor- 
tation of general cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific 
coast ports to East coast Florida ports, with transhipment at Balti- 
more, Charleston, or Jacksonville. 

2750-2—Modifies agreement between Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
Bull Insular Line, Inc., covering the transportation of general cargo, 
except certain specified commodities, on through bills of lading from 
Japan and China to Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York, 
by including enamelware as an excepted commodity. 

2818-1—Between N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappij ‘‘Nederland,”’ N. V. 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd, and N. V. Nederlandsche Amerikaansche Stoom- 
vaart Maatschappij (Holland-America Line) and Southern -Pacific 
Company (Southern Pacific Steamship Lines ‘‘Morgan Line’’): Modi- 
fies agreement covering the transportation of cargo on through bills 
of lading from Dutch East Indies ports to New Orleans, with tranship- 
ment at New York, The modification amends the agreement by pro- 
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viding that through traffic originating in the Dutch East Indies and 
transhipped at ports in the Dutch East Indies to vessels of the Java- 
New York Lines for carriage under this agreement to New Orleans 
is to be transported at through rates no less than the rates of 
the Java-New York Conference from Dutch East Indies ports other 
than Medan to New Orleans, or the through rates of the Java-New 
York Lines from Medan to New Orleans. It also provides that the 
through rates from such outports, after deducting the proportion 
accruing to the carrier transporting the cargo from the outports t 
shipside Java-New York Lines loading ports, are to be apportioned 
60 per cent to the participating Java-New York Line and 40 per cent 
to the Morgan Line. 

2948-2—Between Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha and Bull In 
sular Line, Inc.: Modifies agreement covering the transportation of 
certain specified commodities on through bills of lading from Japa 
to Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic, via New York, by i: 
cluding enamelware as a commodity to move thereunder. 

2996-2—Between Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha and Bull In 
sular Line, Inc.: Modifies agreement covering the transportation of 
general cargo, except certain specified commodities, on through bi 
of lading from Japan to Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republi 
via New York, by including enamelware as an excepted commodity 

2997-2—Between Osaka Shosen Kaisha and Bull Insular Line 
Inc.: Modifies agreement covering the through transportation of ge: 
eral cargo, except certain specified commodities, from China and 
Japan to Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic, via New York 
by including enamelware as an excepted commodity. 

2998-2—Between Osaka Shosen Kaisha and Bull Insular Line, In 
Modifies agreement covering the transportation of certain specified 
commodities on through bills of lading from China and Japan t 
Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic via New York, by including 
enamelware as a commodity to move thereunder. 

330—Canceled—Between American-Hawaiian Steamship Compan) 
and United Fruit Company: Covered shipment of green coffee or 
through bills of lading from Colombia, South America, to United 
States Pacific coast ports, with transhipment at New York. 

562-C—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) and 
Chamberlin Steamship Company, Ltd., Christenson Hammond Line 
(Sudden & Christenson, managing agents), Pacific Steamship Con 
pany, McCormick Steamship Company, and the Nelson Steamship 
Company covering traffic between San Francisco and/or Los Angeles 
harbor and Portland, Astoria, Seattle, Tacoma, Longview, Everett 
Bellingham, Anacortes, and Port Angeles in connection with the 
service of the Panama Mail Steamship Company when destined t 
or originating at United States Atlantic coast ports of call. 

1950-C, canceling Agreement No. 1950 between Swayne & Hoyt 
Ltd,, managing owners (Gulf Pacific Line), American Fruit & Steam 
ship Corporation, and United Fruit Company: Canceled agreement 
covers transportation of agricultural implements on through bills of 
lading from U. S. Pacific ports to Vera Cruz, Mexico, with tranship 
ment at New Orleans, 

2192—Canceled—Between American-Hawaiian Steamship Compan} 
and the New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company: Covered 
shipments of green coffee on through bills of lading from Dominicar 
Republic to United States Pacific ports, with transhipment at New 
York. 

The following agreements were approved without prejudice to a 
determination of the rights and obligations of the terms of a contract 
between the United States Lines Company and the United States of 
America, dated October 30, 1931, and the terms of a contract betwee! 
the Southgate-Nelson Corporation and the United States of America 
dated August 6, 1930, as amended: 

3344—Between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company (Quaker Line) 
and United States Lines Company (United States Lines): Provides 
for the transportation of general cargo on through bills of lading 
from Pacific coast ports to Liverpool and Manchester, England, with 
transhipment at New York. 

3345—Between States Steamship Company and United States Lines 
Company (United States Lines): Provides for the transhipment of 
general cargo on through bills of lading from Pacific coast ports t 
Liverpool and Manchester, England, with transhipment at New York 


GULF-NELSON CASE DECIDED 


The Department of Commerce, in Docket No. 138, in the 
matter of Gulf Intercoastal Conference Agreement, has found 
not justified withdrawal of its approval of the Gulf intercoastal 
agreement No. 2742, and has denied a petition of the Nelson 
Steamship Company asking that the department’s approval of 
the agreement be withdrawn. 

Petitioner alleged that the members of the Gulf intercoastal 
conference had improperly and illegally refused it admission to 
the conference and that as respondents operated under contract 
rates it was impossible for -it to obtain freight from shippers 
parties to said contracts, according to the department's report. 
In its decision the department said: 


The agreement under consideration cancelled and superseded Con- 
ference Agreement No. 122, approved February 19, 1929. Paragraph 
6 of the present agreement provides that any person, firm or cor- 
poration engaged in the Gulf intercoastal trade may become a party 
to the agreement by consent of a majority of the parties thereto, and 
that such admission shall not be denied to any party except for just 
and reasonable cause. The agreement does not provide for admission 
to membership in the conference of parties not engaged in the Gulf 
intercoastal trade, and as at the time petitioner applied for member- 
ship it was not engaged in that trade, its right, if any, to membership 
is not specifically inured to it by the terms of the agreement. 

Its application for membership was first denied by respondents 
on April 3, 1934, on the ground that there were then pending before 
this Department certain amendments to the agreement under con- 
sideration and on the further ground that there was more than suffi- 
cient tonnage in the trade to take care of cargo offerings. At the 
time of the application petitioner was a member of the United States 
Intercoastal Conference, the agreement ef which provided that no 
vessel owned, or controlled by any member thereof or by a parent, 
subsidiary, affiliated or associated company or organization would be 
permitted by any of them to operate in any other branch of the in- 
tercoastal trade except in accordance with the rates, rules and regu- 
lations prescribed under such conference agreement as covers such 
other branch of the intercoastal trade. The rates agreed upon by the 
present membership of the Gulf Intercoastal Conference do not vary 
according to the carrier performing the transportation service. The 
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me rate is published and applies regardless of the service used. 
The agreement does not admit of pooling of revenues by the carriers. 
Respondents operate fortnightly but alternate their sailings and thus 
provide a weekly service. Although the application in question, or 
opy thereof, is not of record, the testimony of a representative of 
petitioner shows that when petitioner first took up negotiations to 
enter the conference it proposed to give monthly service and asked 
for either “a differential or a pool.’’ The witness considered this to 
be “good trading.’’ The Gulf Intercoastal Conference has been in 
existence for some years, No friction between the members thereof 
dissatisfaction with the agreement on the part of shippers has 
ne to the attention of the Department. To have acceded to the con- 
ditions which petitioner sought to impose would have resulted in radi- 
cal changes of doubtful character in the structure of the conference. 
The proposed amendments to Agreement No, 2742 in essence re- 
ired any party seeking admission to the conference to make a show- 
ng that the requirements of the trade justified the additional service 
of the type offered by the applicant. The proposed amendments were 
ipproved by the department on May 22, 1934. Thereafter petitioner 
renewed its application for membership in the conference. This time 
offered to operate a fortnightly service and did not insist on its re- 
quest for rates lower than those maintained by respondents or for a 
pooling of revenue in lieu of such lower rates, Respondents’ letter of 
june 5, 1934, to the petitioner denied the renewed application ‘for 
just and reasonable causes in accordance with Paragraph Six (6) of 
Conference Agreement.”’ At the hearing respondents enumerated their 
ys for refusing petitioner admission in the conference. They 
ted petitioner is not engaged in the Gulf Intercoastal trade and 
that the agreement was intended to include only carriers actually op- 
erating in that trade, Also that at present the carriers in that trade 
re furnishing ample service. In support of this they refer to a re- 
port of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, transmitted on 
March 10, 1934, by the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the Senate (Senate Document No. 152, 73d Congress, 2d 
Session), which states that the Gulf intercoastal traffic is well bal- 
ed, but the cargo tonnage is considerably less than could be 
handled by the present service, and that any increase in present fre- 
iency of service would not attract additional traffic Respondents 
further stated that there are no serious demands for additional service, 
n spite of efforts by petitioner, who is said to have circularized the 
trade and asked shippers to insist upon additional facilities. Further- 
re, the respondents stated, they have adequate facilities to take 
are of any normal increase in business that may develop. Empha- 
sizing the request of petitioner in its first application for membership 
r either a pool or differential, respondents stated that they do not 
regard the petitioner “as a desirable applicant if the same methods 
ire to be pursued in the Gulf Intercoastal Conference,”’ as were fol- 
lowed while petitioner was a member of the United States Intercoastal 
Conference. No specific methods were testified to, but emphasis was 
aid upon the fact that as a member of that conference petitioner 
se to operate only four of its fourteen vessels and thereby obtained 
greater revenue from the pool provided by that conference. Rates 
ver on some commodities transported over the “B” lines than over 
the \"’ lines and pooling of revenues by the carriers where charac- 
teristics of the agreement governing the United States Intercoastal 
ference, Petitioner was a Class “B’’ line during the last three 
nths in 1932 and in the year 1933, and during this fifteen-month 
erlod petitioner contributed $32,726.46 to the pool and received $280,- 
881.48 therefrom. 
Petitioner’s witness averred that petitioner could not operate in the 
f-Pacific trade outside the conference because of the contract rate 
em employed by the conference members, stating that petitioner 
W d be prevented from “enjoying the very heavy cargo that is con- 
racted for.”” The witness, however, stated that he had only a general 
wledge of the system, and could not explain how it operated. The 
tract rate system, although long in effect in this trade by the con- 
rence, is used only on westbound cargo and then only on certain 
dities. The record does not disclose the volume of traffic mov- 
inder contracts. From time to time other ships than those con- 
ed by the conference have operated in the trade, including some 
ned by petitioner and chartered by it to others. There is no show- 
hat the existence of these contracts has prevented petitioner from 
iting in the trade outside the conference; nor has petitioner 
ight into issue the legality of the contracts, in which it seeks to 
hare by becoming a conference member 
The evidence presented in this case does not support the finding 
requested by the petitioner. An order denying the petition will be 
tered 


SHIPPING BUREAU SUSPENSION ORDERS 
In suspension orders Nos. 28, 29, and 30, the Shipping Board 
Bureau has suspended for four months second amended page 
138, third amended page 138, and fourth amended page 138, 
to R. C. Thackara’s Tariff S. B.-l. No. 4; westbound Atlantic 
to Pacific ports; and first and second amended pages 66 and 
third amended page 48 to R. C. Thackara’s Tariff S. B.-I. No. 5, 
eastbound, Pacific to Atlantic ports, naming reduced rates on 
dates, figs, citrus fruit peel, squash seed, and citrus fruits for 
account of Luckenbach Steamship Co., Panama-Mail Steamship 
‘ompany, American-Line Steamship Corporation, American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Sompany, and Williams Steamship Com- 
pany, published to become effective on various dates, Septem- 
ber 29 to October 12, inclusive. 
» stab se ; 

PACIFIC COASTWISE SERVICE 

Improvements in its Pacific coastwise service have been 
announced by the McCormick Steamship Company. Under the 
hew schedules direct sailing between Puget Sound and Cali- 
Tia are as follows: From San Francisco Bay, every Tuesday 
Saturday; from Los Angeles Harbor, via San Francisco, 
every Saturday; to San Francisco Bay, every Wednesday and 








Friday; to Los Angeles Harbor, via San Francisco Bay, every 
Friday. Increased sailings to Stockton now include a sailing 
‘rom Puget Sound every Friday and from Columbia River every 
‘hursday. A sailing is made from Stockton to southern Cali- 


hia every Wednesday and Friday, and increased sailings to 
and from San Diego now give a sailing from Puget Sound every 
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Friday, from Columbia River every Tuesday, from San Fran- 
cisco Bay every Tuesday and Saturday, and from Los Angeles 
Harbor every Tuesday and Thursday. Sailings from San Diego 
are as follows: To Puget Sound, every Wednesday; to Columbia 
River, every Friday; to San Francisco Bay, every Wednesday 
and Friday, and to Los Angeles Harbor, every Wednesday and 
Friday. The Columbia River service now provides for sailings 
to Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco Bay every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, with sailings from San Francisco on 
the same days and from Los Angeles every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday. The company now has 33 vessels, of over 
200,000 deadweight tons, in service. 


ADDED PORTS TARIFFS RETURNED 


The Shipping Board Bureau has returned to the publishing 
agent a number of amended pages to Thackera eastbound and 
westbound intercoastal class and commodity tariffs purporting 
to extend San Francisco rates to and from Emeryville and 
Berkeley, Calif., on one day’s notice. No public reason has been 
assigned for the return of the amended tariff pages. It is, how- 
ever, understood the return was made on the ground that the 
intercoastal act of 1933 contemplates the extension of service 
to additional ports by the line serving the base rate port by 
means of its own vessels and not by means of connecting lines. 


LAKE ERIE-OHIO RIVER CANAL 

The twenty-one standard railroad labor organizations have 
filed a protest with the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har 
bors against the construction of a canal connecting Lake Erie 
with the Ohio River on the ground that the railroad facilities 
are more than adequate to meet traffic demands in this country. 
The protest was submitted by J. A. Farquharson, of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The army board now has under consideration only deter- 
mination of the route for the proposed canal but the question of 
its economic justification may be taken up later. District and 
division engineers considered four proposed routes and recom- 
mended that via the Beaver and Mahoning Rivers from Beaver, 
Pa., to Ashtabula, O. A hearing was held by the board of engi- 
neers September 17 at which proponents of routes via the Alle- 
gheny River and French Creek to Erie, Pa., and via the Scioto 
and Sandusky Rivers from Portsmouth, O., to Sandusky, O., 
which were rejected in the preliminary report, offered testimony 
in support of selection of those routes. Another route consid- 
ered was via the Miami and Maumee Rivers from the vicinity of 
Cincinnati to Toledo. 


BARGE-RAIL ROUTES AND RATES 


Declaring that the time has come when the Commission 
should reconsider the whole question of through routes and joint 
rates between common carriers by rail and common carriers by 
water, operating on the inland waterways, including the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, and the formulae that have been adopted 
by the Commission for the purpose of determining under what 
circumstances through routes and joint rates should be required, 
railroads parties to cases involving through routes and joint 
rates, have petitioned for reopening, rehearing and reconsidera- 
tion thereof (see Traffic World, Sept. 15, p. 413). 

The cases covered by the petition are No. 11892, United 
States War Department, Inland Waterways, Mississippi-Warrior 
Service, vs. A. & S. et al.; No. 11893, U. S. War Department 
et al. vs. A. & S. et al.; No 13290, The Secretary of War vs. 
A. & R. et al.; No, 19017, Island Waterways Corporation vs. 
C. G. W. et al.; No. 19480, Inland Waterways Corporation et al. 
vs. A. G. S. et al.; IL & S, No. 3399, Cotton and cotton linters from 
southern and southwestern states to New Orleans, La., and 
Mobile, Ala., via rail and barge line; I. & S. No. 3411, sugar from 
points in Louisiana to Arkansas via rail-barge-rail routes; and 
No. 18406, Inland Waterways Corporation vs. B. S. LL. & W. 
et al. 

The railroads assert that the routes, rates and differentials 
involved have been approved or fixed by the Commission, in the 
absence, however, “of adequate, comprehensive, and complete 
records dealing with the reasonableness and lawfulness of such 
through routes and joint rates, the extent to which such through 
routes and joint rates result in wasteful and uneconomical trans- 
portation, the reasonableness and lawfulness of the said differ- 
entials, the value of the service when freight is transported by 
common carriers by rail as compared with the value of the serv- 
ice when freight is transported by a common carrier by water 
such as the Inland Waterways Corporation, and the cost of 
transporting freight by the all-rail routes as compared with the 
cost of transporting freight by routes from and to the same 
points composed in part of the water service of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation.” 

The rail carriers say they will be able to show that a very 
large number of the through routes and joint rates that they were 
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required by the orders to establish in connection with the water 
service of the Inland Waterways Corporation result in wasteful 
and uneconomical transportation. 

They assert further that the time has come when the whole 
question of the barge differentials, that is to say, the difference 
between the all-rail rates, on the one hand, and the rail-barge, 
barge-rail and rail-barge-rail rates, on the other, should be recon- 
sidered by the Commission on a record that will deal with the 
cost of the service by rail as compared with the cost of the 
service by water, so that the Commission may be in a position 
to determine as accurately as possible to what extent, if any, 
the cost of transporting freight by rail-barge, barge-rail and rail- 
barge-rail routes is less than the cost by all-rail. 

The railroads submit statistics to show that the traffic of the 
government barge line in 1933 actually exceeded its traffic in 
1925 and 1926, while the traffic of the railroads in 1933 was 
about 51 per cent of the traffic in 1925. 

The railroads say that the Commission should, at this time, 
reconsider all these questions that it may be able to determine 
whether water service of the government barge line is eco- 
nomically justified and the effect of this operation upon the 
revenues of the common carriers by railroad. 

The petitioners said they were contemporaneously filing 
with the Commission complaints under section 3 (e) of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation act, asking the Commission to 
enter upon a hearing concerning (1) the reasonableness and 
lawfulness of the through routes and joint rates that have been 
established pursuant to the orders of the Commission in Ex Parte 
96, Through routes and joint rates between Inland Waterways 
Corporation and other common carriers, Ex Parte No. 99, Appli- 
cation of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., and Ex Parte No. 
102, Application of American Barge Line Co., and (2) the rea- 
sonableness of the minimum differentials between the all-rail 
rates and the joint rates in connection with the water services 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Co., and the American Barge Line Co., fixed or 
approved by the Commission in the orders entered in the said 
proceedings known as Ex Parte 96, 99 and 102. 


BARGE RAIL RATES 


Constrained thereto by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in No. 422, United States of America et al., 
appellants, vs. Illinois Central Railroad Co. et al., the Commission 
has instituted a new line of investigation and suspension cases 
in I. and S. No, 4032, cotton from Arkansas by rail-barge-rail 
routes, and I. and S, No. 4033, various commodities via rail and 
barge routes. In a way of speaking they are cases of the King 
of France marching up the hill and then marching down again. 
They are of that character because heretofore the Commission 
has ordered the establishment of the rates that it is now sus- 
pending. 

In I. and S. No. 4032 the Commission suspended, for four 
months from September 15, supplement No. 5 to Johanson’s 
I, C. C. No. 2619, establishing rates on cotton in accordance with 
the Commission’s order in Ex Parte 102, application of Amer- 
ican Barge Line Co., 190 I. C. C, 7. 

In I. and 8. No, 4033 the Commission suspended supplement 
No. 24 to Johanson’s [. C. C. No. 2490 containing rail-barge rates 
on green and roasted coffee from New Orleans, La., to Little 
Rock, Ark., in connection with the Mississippi Valley Barge Line. 
The suspended tariff was published in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s order in Ex Parte No, 99, application of the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line, its order being dated July 3, 1934, the rates 
to be effective on September 20. 

This seemingly peculiar action on the part of the Commis- 
sion, that of suspending tariffs which were filed in accordance 
with its prior orders, is due to the fact that the railroads filed 
formal protests against the rates carried in the supplements that 
have been suspended and thereby forced the Commission to give 
such a hearing on the protested rates as was indicated as neces- 
sary by the Supreme Court of the United States in the Illinois 
Central case involving the constitutionality of the so-called 
Denison act (see Traffic World, March 10, 1934, p. 464). The 
Supreme Court in that case held the Denison act, which seemed 
to require the Commission to provide for joint rail and barge 
rates without hearing being accorded to the railroads, not 
invalid because it assumed that the Commission if requested 
by the railroads would suspend tariffs proposing rail and barge 
rates and afford a hearing such as it assumed the Denison act 
provided for. 

The carriers filed formal petitions asking for the suspen- 
sion of the rates which the Commission had ordered to be filed. 
They alleged that they had not had a hearing. In the petition 
resulting in the creation of I. and S. No. 4032, they asserted 
that the public interest did not require the establishment of the 
rail-barge-rail routes and rates required by the Commission's 
orders, They further said that the rates required to be estab- 
lished should not be lower than the eontemporaneous all-rail 
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rates and that the transportation cost via rail-barge-rail routes 
were substantially the same or higher than transportation costs 
via all-rail routes. They asserted that if rates were established 
on the bases set forth in the Commission’s orders they would 
be unreasonably low having regard to the cost of transportation 
by water of cotton, and would unlawfully divert from the a]. 
rail routes movements of that commodity. 

Answering the petition of the railroads, the American Barge 
Line Co, asserted that the petition disclosed no facts in support 
of the application for suspension. It asserted that the petition 
was frivolous and that granting of the petition without a prope: 
showing of facts by the petitioning railroads would be contrary 
to the provisions of the Denison act. The barge line asserted 
the petition contained no facts or allegations of conclusions that 
were not before the courts in the Illinois Central case. 

The answer of the American Barge Line Co. pointed out 
that the seasonal movement of cotton had just begun and that 
should this petition be granted it would mean that the barge 
line would be excluded from participation in this traffic for an 
indefinite period in addition to the suspension, approximatng 
two years, since the issuance of the order by the Commission on 
December 10, 1932. The barge line asserted the Commission 
had no authority to suspend the rates until after the railroads 
had filed a complaint and then only after a proper showing in an 
application or petition for suspension. The barge line pointed 
out that the railroads in asking for suspension of the tariffs did 
not call their pleading a complaint but merely a protest and 
petition. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An allotment of $15,000 for dredging Little Caillou Bayou, 
La., has been made by Acting Secretary of War Woodring. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PORT AUTHORITIES 

At the closing session of the American Association of Port 
Authorities at New York, September 13, J. Russell Wait, direc 
tor of the Port of Houston, was elected president. 

It was voted to hold the 1935 convention in Houston. 





BUS CODE VS, TRUCK CODE 


The motor bus code authority in a communication signed 
by John M, Meighan, secretary, has advised code members who 
carry mail or express they need not register under the truck- 
ing code. The statement follows: 


It has come to the attention of the motor bus code authority that 
the motor truck code authority has communicated with a number of 
motor bus operators telling them that in their carriage of mail o1 
express they are subject to the terms of the motor truck code and 
should register with the motor truck code authority. 

Under the motor bus code the term “industry” and the term 
“passenger motor carrier’ clearly indicates that the motor bus code 
is designed to apply to carriers of passengers or of passengers and 
package express, excess baggage, newspapers, of United State mail 

Accordingly, operators who transport package express, excess 
baggage, newspapers and United States mail in connection with their 
transportation of passengers are properly subject to the terms of the 
motor bus code and are not obligated to register under the motor 
truck code. It is only where the transportation of commodities is sep- 
arate and distinct from the transportation of passengers that the truck 
code could apply to carriers registered under the motor bus code. In 
other words, if an operation is conducted under a joint passenger and 
freight certificate or an operator holds both a passenger and a freight 
certificate, then the motor truck code authority can insist upon reg- 
istration under its code. 

It is the contention of the motor bus code authority that the car- 
riage of package express, excess baggage, newspapers and United 
States mail when such carriage is in conjunction with passenger car- 
riage is an inseparable part of passenger operation just as it is in 
passenger train service. 

This information is ee here so that passenger motor car- 
riers registered under the motor bus code will not. be confused by 
communications insisting upon their registration under the motor 
truck code. 


REGISTRATION OF TRUCKS 


Registration of for-hire trucks under the trucking code is 
expected to increase, according to the American Trucking Ass0- 
ciations, Inc., as the result of approval by the NRA of an amend- 
ment to the code the effect of which will be, according to the 
trucking associations, to make the payment of code assessments 
mandatory whether or not the owners of the trucks assent to 
the trucking code. , 

“That amendment, in the opinion of members of the Na 
tional Code Authority, supplies the missing link in code com- 
pliance,” says the trucking association. “It gives the NRA state 
compliance directors the necessary authority to proceed, without 
hesitation, against non-registrants. 

“The National Code Authority anticipates that test cases 
against non-registrants to prove that the trucking code has 
teeth will be forthcoming soon as a result of the mandatory 4° 
sessment amendment. 

The number of for-hire trucks registered under the code 
now exceeds 240,000, according to reports to the code authority. 
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EASTMAN ON MOTOR TRANSPORT 


(Address of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
ortation, before the National Association of Motor Bus Operators 

Cleveland, Ohio, September 21, on “The Relation of the Motor 
Carrier to the Transportation Problem.’’) 

While I am addressing today an audience made up primarily 
of motor bus operators, I hope you will pardon me if I use this 
as an opportunity to talk about trucks as well as busses and 
discuss the whole motor-carrier situation. In fact, I may say 
more about trucks than about busses, for the problems of the 
latter are much less difficult. You gentlemen, according to the 
best of my information, have succeeded after much tribulation 
in ordering your affairs comparatively well. The industry is 
organized, operations are in general conducted by companies 
large enough to be stable and command the services of an effi- 
cient management, and you have had considerable experience 
with public regulation and found it possible to accommodate 
yourselves to it. 

While I hope that I have not reached the age of reminis- 
cence, I am tempted that way when I think of the automobile 
industry. Brought up in a country town not far from New 
York City, I can well recall the day, even in that long-settled 
section, when the roads were either abominably dusty or a 
sea of mud, a drive of 10 miles was an event, and macadam 
roads were spoken of with some degree of awe. When one 
pauses to contemplate the thousands of miles of hard, polished, 
graded highways which have been flung over the plains, hills, 
and even mountain ranges of this country in the span of a com- 
paratively few years, and the millions of beautifully constructed 
and wonderfully operating machines which now race over these 
highways at speeds greater than those of the express trains of 
my boyhood, it is difficult to think of the old seven wonders of 
the world in terms of ordinary respect. And much the same 
thing has happened all over the world. 

Of course, this sudden and tremendous transformation was 
bound to disturb the established order profoundly. Gasoline was 
substituted on a grand scale for hay and oats as a motive power 
in transportation. Think what that meant to the farmer. The 
wayside inn, which had disappeared with the stage coach, was 
resurrected. I could list any number of such changes, but for 
present purposes I shall concentrate on one which was of far- 
reaching importance, namely, the effect on the established order 
in transportation. 

Before the automobile swept on the scene like a tropical 
hurricane, the railroads had very little highway competition. 
They had water competition here and there, and some pipe-line 
competition, and they competed with each other, but the high- 
ways were feeders and not competitors, The railroads were 
quite content in those days to have the roads maintained by 
general taxation. Suddenly a vast system of new or improved 
highways was constructed over which swarms of new Vehicles 
operated which offered throughout the nation competition for 
both freight and passenger traffic which had hitherto been 
deemed invulnerable to outside competition. To make matters 
worse for the railroads, in reliance on this supposed invulner- 
ability, and with general approval as well, they had based their 
rales on cost of service only in part, and had favored the lower- 
valued commodities and the longer hauls at the expense of the 
higher-valued commodities and the shorter hauls. This system 
of rates Was made to order for the new competitors. 


Regulation Will Not Kill Motors 


Now, before I go further let me make one thing clear. A 
ew of my railroad friends seem to think that the menace of 
highway competition can largely be removed by legislation of 
three kinds, namely: (1) Legislation to place the burden of the 
capital cost and maintenance of the highways upon their users 
rather than upon general taxation; (2) legislation to protect pub- 
lic safety and convenience in the use of the highways; and (3) 
legislation to provide for public regulation of the rates and 
service of the highway carriers for hire. It may be that legis- 
lation governing employment conditions would also be included 
in the program. 

If the users do not bear their fair share of the capital cost 

_ maintenance of the highways, they ought to do so; My 
‘taft has been working on that subject for some months, and I 
*xpect before long to issue a repert which I believe will be 
both interesting and illuminating. ‘It is a fact that the highways 
are responsible each year for a huge toll of killed and injured, 
and that public safety needs far more protection than it now 
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gets. I believe, also, that the rates and service of motor car 
riers for hire should be publicly regulated, for reasons which 
I shall indicate,- Nevertheless, I am sure beyond the peradven- 
ture of a doubt that if all the laws are enacted which should be 
enacted, highway carriage by motor vehicle will still thrive 
and the railroads will have this competition to face. 

In the course of our studies we have tried to find out what 
is going on in other parts of the world. The conditions and 
the problems are practically the same everywhere. In many of 
these countries, the government has had every incentive to 
discourage motor competition, because the railroads are publicly 
owned and operated. The attempts to limit and restrict have 
often been drastic, but no country has been successful in pre- 
venting the growth of highway motor carriage. The present 
tendency in other countries is in two directions. The railroads 
are turning their attention to improvements in their own facili 
ties, equipment, and service, and to the readjustment of their 
rate structures. The governments are directing their attention to 
coordination of all of the transportation agencies, with a view 
to finding the proper place for each, encouraging cooperation, 
discouraging destructive competition, and promoting an effective 
and efficient national transportation system. 

It is in those directions that I hope our own railroads and 
our Own government will move. The fact is that the automobile 
has greatly changed both the industry and the art of transporta- 
tion. The change came so suddenly that it has been hard for 
the railroads to grasp the situation, but the private and the pub- 
lic carriage of both people and commodities on public highways 
by motor vehicle is here to stay. It must be reckoned and dealt 
with as a permanent and beneficial form of transport. 


Should Work Together 


The change has hurt the railroads temporarily, but the in- 
jury need not ripen into a calamity. Improvements in carriage 
can and should increase the demand for transportation, as was 
shown in a most striking way by the development of the cheap 
automobile. The railroad and the highway motor vehicle can 
work together to mutual benefit. Sach can do certain things 
much better than the other. There are, for example, many places 
where bus service is superior to train service and more econom- 
ical, and many of the railroads are now taking advantage of this 
fact in actual practice. The railroads now have the advantage, 
if they are sufficiently enterprising, in economy, speed and com- 
fort of travel for long hauls, and even for the shorter distances 
where the traffic is dense; but generally the bus is an ideal 
agency for local service, and it has its place elsewhere also. 

My Staff is analyzing the costs of all sorts of railroad pas- 
senger and freight service, on the line and in the terminals, 
with great particularity and care and making comparisons with 
the costs of like service by motor vehicle, for the very purpose 
of finding out where the railroads can use the latter with benefit 
to both. Some of the railroads are already finding such oppor- 
tunities, and I believe that our surveys will point the way to 
many more. Terminal service is a source of great delay and 
cost to the railroads. If they could always haul freight in train- 
loads straight from origin to destination, their problem would 
be simple. It is the complicated switching service at origin and 
destination and in classifications and reclassifications en route 
which causes the trouble. The truck has great flexibility, con- 
venience and economy in terminal service. I look forward to 
the time when it will be utilized very extensively by the rail- 
roads for such service, with the aid of containers, demountable 
truck bodies, or similar devices. Motor vehicles may also largely 
take the place of local passenger and way-freight service. 

This does not mean that the railroads must necessarily own 
and operate, either directly or indirectly, the motor vehicles 
which supplement their service. In the days of development it 
would have been a misfortune if the railroads had in any way 
dominated the motor carrier industry, for those who were trained 
in railroad operation were not well suited to develop the new 
form of service. Now that the industry is well established, this 
objection has not so much force, but it is not desirable that inde- 
pendent operators be eliminated, and I believe that the railroads 
will themselves find advantage in utilizing the services of those 
who have specialized in the new form of transportation. Con- 
tract arrangements can, of course, be protected, if need be, 
through public regulation. 

Along with these changes, the principle must always be kept 
in the forefront like a guiding star that volume of movement is 
what is wanted, and that the great stimulus to volume is low 
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cost. The possibilities of our country in the way of produc- 
tion of goods and the free interchange and movement of com- 
modities and people are almost unlimited, but they will never 
be realized if the stimulus of low cost is neglected, and it 
should not be forgotten that cost decreases with volume. If 
the automobile had remained a luxury, the industry would not 
be where it is today. It is essential that neither railroad trans- 
portation nor any other form of transportation should gravitate 
into the luxury class, and the interests of labor, the investor, 
and the general public in this matter are identical. That is 
why, in our work, my small staff is concentrating on the possi- 
bilities of reducing the cost and improving the quality of trans- 
portation service. 
Public Regulation 


I come now to the problem of public regulation. Like every- 
thing else that is human, that problem has its elements of hu- 
mor, and you will forgive me if I dilate a moment on those hu- 
morous aspects. 

Ever since federal regulation started, it has been a source 
of complaint and alibi for the railroads, or, perhaps, I should 
say for the professional railroad friends. It is true that before 
the era of federal regulation the railroad world was rife with 
rebates and other rank discriminations, cut-throat competition, 
financial exploitation and disaster, as any student of history can 
discover; but let us overlook that. The country is told, how- 
ever, that the railroads are oppressed by a public regulation 
which paralyzes initiative by reaching into and governing every 
detail of management and operation. ‘“Regimentation” is the 
modern catchword for this supposed process, It would be help- 
ful if the counts of this indictment were made more specific, I 
should be glad to know, for instance, the extent to which reg- 
ulation has interfered with the selection of officers and men, the 
character of freight and passenger service furnished, the opera- 
tion of shops and yards, the character of new construction and 
the contracts therefor, the design of new equipment, and in- 
numerable other details of management and operation. But this 
also I shall pass over, 

The humor of the situation comes in the fact that the rail- 
roads and their friends are now with one accord and the utmost 
of zeal urging that this scourge of public “regimentation” be 
applied to the railroad competitors. It might be consistent, of 
course, to urge this as a purely alternative proposition. They 
could say: “Relieve us from this scourge, but at least, if you 
cannot be wise and reasonable, visit it equally upon our foes.” 
But this is not what they actually do say. Last fall I asked the 
railroads to tell me exactly what relief from regulation they 
wanted. Except for a few minor things, the relief sought was 
only from certain phases of rate regulation, and only if the 
rates of their competitors were not subjected to regulation. It 
was perfectly clear that they preferred the later alternative. In 
my report I was able to make this comment without fear of 
contradiction: 


Apart from these conditional proposals, the striking thing about 
the suggestions of the railroads is that so many of them are rela- 
tively unimportant or even trivial. After all that has been said about 
the extent to which the railroads are hamstrung and fettered by pub- 
lic regulation, fis circumstance is very significant. Their proposals 
leave untouched most of the vital parts of the scheme of regulation, 
including such matters as control over securities, the construction of 
new lines, the abondonment of old lines, consolidations and acquisi- 
tions of control, service, accounting, and most matters of safety. The 
regulation of rates and charges is left largely intact, even when the 
conditional proposals are taken into account, and these are plainly 
offered for tactical reasons. f 


Target of Buncombe 


The general trouble with the problem of public regulation 
is that it is made the target of so much buncombe. The special 
trouble, when it comes to the regulation of motor carriers, is 
that discussion has degenerated into a private battle between 
private interests—on the one hand the railroads, and on the 
other the builders and operators of highway vehicles. The 
public interest should govern, and it is that fact that I try to 
keep uppermost. 

From this point of view, let me tell you briefly why I think 
all motor carriers should be publicly regulated, and specifically 
by the federal government, where they engage in interstate 
commerce. From time immemorial the maintenance of ade- 
quate means of communication and transportation through a 
system of highways has always been recognized as a matter of 
such supreme importance to the maintenance of orderly and 
sound national development that it is naturally and inevitably 
one of the immediate responsibilities of government. The rail- 
roads have always been classed as public highways and trans- 
portation in general as a public business. The government 
must see to it that this public business is preserved from dis- 
order and waste and that it furnishes good service to all on 
equal terms and at known, reasonable, and dependable rates. 

It has been found all over the world that it will not do 
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to leave transportation to the free play of unregulated compe- 
tition. We tried it in this country with the railroads, and the 
results were so hopelessly bad they drove us first into state 
regulation and then into federal regulation. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was created in 1887, not so much be 
cause the railroads had a monopoly, but chiefly because thei; 
wild competition with each other and with the boat lines had 
produced all manner of discriminations and generally unstable 
and chaotic conditions. These conditions are in the way of be 
ing duplicated today, because a large part of our modern trans 
portation facilities lack effective public regulation. 

The motor bus industry has for a long time recognized the 
need of adequate public regulation, and has not opposed it 
Motor truck opinion has been shaped too much by those who 
build trucks rather than by those who operate them, but the 
need for some manner of national regulation has been recog 
nized by the industry in the NRA code. Both the busses and 
the trucks are now publicly regulated to a very considerable 
degree by the states—the busses more so than the trucks 
Without endorsing all that the states have done, the advantages 
of sound state regulation are greatly impaired by the absence 
of any companion laws touching the interstate operations. The 
states are of one mind on this point. 


Need Regulation 


All of the motor carriers need public regulation for pro 
tection against overdevelopment and destructive competition 
from the irresponsible, wildcat operator and from other agencies 
of transportation, including the railroads, and to promote con 
ditions of order, stability and growth along sound lines. More 
and more they are seeking the protection of public regulation 
against what they regard as unfair railroad competition. This 
is entirely proper, but I suggest that they can never gain this 
protection to the best advantage so long as it is a jug-handled 
proposition. The fact that the railroads cannot now invoke 
the same kind of protection in the reverse direction is bound, 
human nature being what it is, to have an influence upon the 
regulating authority. 

The other transportation agencies, including the railroads 
are in precisely the same need of public regulation and for the 
same reasons. It is now generally recognized that sound regu 
lation must have as one of its prime purposes the promotion 
of the welfare of the transportation agencies themselves. The 
shippers, the travelers, labor, investors, and the general public 
also need it as a protection against gross waste, unknown, un 
stable, undependable and discriminatory rates, financially irre 
sponsible operators, uncertain and unsafe service, unsound labor 
conditions, and a general financial demoralization which always 
reacts against those who use transportation as well as against 
those who invest in it. I look forward to the time when there 
will be in the motor-truck industry, as there has been in the 
motor-bus industry, a greater development of carrier operations 
economically conducted, efficiently managed, and _ soundly 
financed, and serving shippers, big or little, on equal, known 
and dependable terms. 

The federal regulation which I advocate is, therefore, not 
proposed in behalf of the railroads, but for the good of every 
form of transportation and in the general public interest. Last 
winter I made a comprehensive report on this subject and pre- 
pared specific bills. Criticisms of those bills and constructive 
suggestions have been offered, and they are welcomed and are 
being studied carefully. If you have any more to offer, please 
let us have the benefit of them. A few major points have 
been raised upon which it may be well for me to comment 
briefly at this time. 

The fear has been expressed that motor-carrier rates will 
be fofted into the mould of railroad rates, and prescribed with 
out regard to the costs and specific conditions which distinguish 
motor carriage from rail carriage. In my report I said that the 
special conditions in each form of transportation should be 
largely controlling, and I went on to say: 


The plan, for example, followed in certain state statutes of re- 
quiring motor trucks to charge railroad rates, or a certain percentage 
over or under such rates, is not sound. If the operation of all of these 
forms of transportation is to be coordinated with real benefit to the 
country, the basic rate should normally be determined by the opera- 
tions of the transportation agency which, in the particular instance, 
has the lowest costs. 


Perhaps this principle can be incorporated in some form in 
the act, but let me suggest that a most effective safeguard 
against any disregard of actual, motor-carrier costs exists in 
the opportunity which industries of any size will always have 
to own and operate their own trucks, and which the individual 
has to own and operate his own automobile. This is a limiting 
factor of profound importance which will make itself felt very 
rapidly and effectively if regulation does not proceed along 
sound lines. On the other hand, sound regulation will strengthen 
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the hands of the common-carrier operators and discourage re- 
eourse to private operation. 


Small Truck Operator 


Another fear which is often expressed is that the small 
truck operator will be at a great disadvantage under federal 
regulation, because he will be up against the opposition of the 
vreat railroad companies with their clever attorneys and their 
batteries of experts. After a rather long experience with the 
species, I can testify that railroad attorneys and experts are 
not always, if I may fall into slang, such “hot stuff. Further- 
more, when any fair tribunal is confronted by a case where 
there is a great disparity in the ability of counsel, it is apt to 
look out quite carefully for the rights of the underdog. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has always regarded it as its 
duty to see to it, so far as is possible, that the pertinent facts 
are developed in the record, and many a case against a large 
railroad has been prosecuted successfully before it by a small 
shipper without the help of counsel. 

However, disregarding all these considerations, the small 
truck operators can find the answer in organization. The small 
short-line railroads have for many years had an association which 
has fought their battles very efficiently before both the Commis- 
sion and Congress. The same is true of the farmers, who 
have by organizing waged many a good fight against the rail- 
roads in very large and important rate cases. The ability of 
the motor carrier operators to organize has already been dem- 
onstrated. Through such organization they can at very small 
individual expense secure excellent legal and expert advice. 


Code Regulation 


There is one final point which I wish to discuss. Code 
regulation has much to its credit, but it cannot meet the needs 
of a public regulation which must protect the interests, not 
only of the industry itself, but of many others outside of the 
industry, including the general public interest. No better basic 
form of public regulation can be found than that which has 
developed out of the experience of many years in such bodies 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do not mean that 
the methods and procedure of the Commission are not capable 
of improvement, because they are; but the basic principle of 
resting decisions in controverted cases on a record openly and 
publicly made where all can be heard and of requiring the 
tribunal to file a written report of the facts and its conclusions 
is the only effective safeguard against arbitrary or unprincipled 
action, 

Regulation of All by I. C. C. 


I go one step further and state my firm conviction that the 
public regulation of all transportation agencies should be cen- 
tered in a single tribunal, and for that job I nominate the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In opposition to this proposal, 
both the motor carriers and the water carriers and also some of 
the shippers seem to feel quite strongly that this Commission, 
by reason of its preoccupation for years with railroad problenis, 
has become what they call “railroad-minded” and cannot be 
trusted to give proper consideration to the special and differing 
conditions which characterize other forms of transportation. 

After the years in which the railroads and their friends have 
belabored the Commission as an unsympathetic and oppressive 
force, it is somewhat refreshing to encounter this very different 
point of view. My own candid opinion, after an inside experi- 
ence of 15 years which ought to qualify me to express an opin- 
ion, is that there is nothing in the objection. So long as the 
trucks and busses are subject to no federal regulation, it is not 
unlikely that the Commission may be influenced by some degree 
of sympathy when its regulatory powers are invoked by the 
trucks or busses against the railroads, but give it control and 
responsibility for both and this natural emotion will quickly 
disappear. The motor carriers, and the water carriers also, are 
Perfectly capable of bringing the special conditions and cir- 
cumstances which surround their industries forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the Commission, and the commissioners are men quite 
capable of assimilating and comprehending a new set of facts. 

However, the essential thing is coordinated regulation of all 
forms of transportation as opposed to a diversified regulation 
Which operates at cross purposes along inconsistent lines. It is 
quite possible that this essential objective can be attained, and 
that at the same time the organization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can be changed in a manner which will go far 
‘o meet the objections which have been raised and at the same 
time enable the Commission to handle the proposed new duties 
more efficiently and effectively than would otherwise be possible. 
This is a matter to which I am giving careful study, and I hope 
'o be able later on to announce conclusions which will be help- 
ful to the whole situation. 

Let me in closing say, in addition to thanking you for this 
°pportunity of address*ng you, that the motor carrier industry 
has been of great benefit to the country, that I wish to see it 
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thrive and prosper, that I believe its conflicts with the railroad 
industry can in large measure be reconciled, and that what we 
all want is a national transportation system in which each agency 
will play the part which it ought to play and give to the nation 
the best opportunity for quick, convenient, safe, and cheap 
interchange and movement of commodities and people. 


es 


MINIMUM BUS FARES 


The Motor Bus Code Authority has prescribed minimum 
bus fares between New York and other points in New York 
state. They are as follows: New York and Monticello, one 
way, $2.50; round trip, $3.75; New York and Liberty, one way, 
$2.75; round trip, $4.15; New York and Roscoe, one way, $3.20; 
round trip, $4.80; New York and Ellenville, one way, $2.50; 
round trip, $3.75. 

Reductions to various religious, indigent, invalid and other 
special classes of passengers may be authorized on application 
to the bus code authority. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM BUS CODE 


Six members of the motor bus industry—five in Cleveland, 
and one in Charleston, W. Va.—have petitioned the NRA for 
exemption from the maximum-hour code provision which covers 
clerical employes. The applicant firms are: The Eastern Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., of Delaware; Eastern Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
of New England; Illinois Greyhound Lines, Inc.; Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines, Inc.; and Greyhound Management Co., all 
of Cleveland; also the Atlantic Greyhound Lines, of Charleston, 
W. Va. 

The petitioners ask that they be permitted to work their 
rate and tariff clerks 54 hours a week in the months of August, 
September and October, 1934, with all overtime to be paid at 
the regular rate. The code specifies that clerical employes are 
not to work more than 40 hours weekly, averaged over a 4-week 
period. 

Acting Deputy Administrator C. P. Clark has announced 
that any objections to the request for exemption must be sub- 
mitted to his office, Room 3204, Department of Commerce build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., prior to October 1, 1934. 


OFFICIAL MOTOR FREIGHT GUIDE 

Growing importance of highway transportation in the rou- 
tine affairs of the industrial traffic manager is reflected in the 
appearance of the Official Motor Freight Guide, published quar- 
terly and now in its third issue. It contains nearly 400 pages 
of listings of motor freight lines, maps, reading material, and 
advertising, and its subscription list is said to contain the names 
of many shippers who use it in routing their freight, to ascer 
tain the responsibility of motor transport operators, and in 
other ways. 

Listings contained in the guide include motor freight lines, 
terminals, merchandise warehouses, and local transfer and cart- 
age companies. It gives such information as names of officials 
of the companies, addresses and telephone numbers of branches, 
types and amount of insurance carried, state commission regis- 
tration numbers, trucks operated, points served, and many other 
details. There are twenty-six pages of road and mileage maps 
and an editorial section includes late information in connection 
with motor transport developments and the manner in which 
motor transport services are used by shippers. 








TRUCKING CODE APPOINTMENT 
The National Recovery Administration has appointed W. D. 
Fletcher, engineer of San Francisco, Calif., as administration 
member of the California state code authority for the trucking 
industry. Mr. Fletcher also is to serve temporarily as adminis- 
tration member on the state code authorities of Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington and Utah. 





TRUCKING CODE EXEMPTIONS 


Five Texas trucking firms have asked the National Recovery 
Administration for exemption from overtime payment provisions 
of the code, the NRA has announced in a notice that any facts 
or objections concerning the request be submitted to Acting 
Deputy Administrator C. P. Clark, before Sept. 29. The firms 
are as follows: Houston and North Texas Motor Freight Lines, 
Dallas; Merchants Fast Motor Lines, Inc., Fort Worth: Red 
Arrow Freight Lines, Inc., Houston; Sproles Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc., Fort Worth; and Brown Express, Inc., San Antonio. 

The companies seek exemption from provisions Article V, 
A, sections 2 and 3, of the trucking code, to the extent that they 
be permitted to employ all their employes (except office and 
clerical forces), including, without limitation, rate clerks and 
dispatchers, for not more than 54 hours a week, without paying 
the time-and-a-third rates for time over the 48 hours weekly 
established in the code. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended September 15 
totaled 645,986 cars, an increase of 83,256 above the preceding 
week, a decrease of 14,100 under the same week last year, and 
an increase of 58,740 over the 1932 week. Miscellaneous load- 
ing totaled 238,624; merchandise, 163,916; grain and products, 
37,765; forest products, 22,606; ore, 25,604; coal, 117,050; coke, 
5,253: live stock, 35,168. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 8 
totaled 562,730 cars, a decrease of 83,050 cars under the pre- 
ceding week, according to the American Railway Association. It 
also was a reduction of 15,203 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1933 but an increase of 61,193 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1932. All three years included Labor Day 
holiday. ' (See Traffic World, Sept. 15.) 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended September 8 
totaled 205,535 cars, a decrease of 28,003 cars below the pre- 
ceding week, and 1,308 cars below the corresponding week in 
1933, but 22,230 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
141,373 cars, a decrease of 21,466 cars under the preceding week 
this year, 7,173 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, and 
8,659 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 31,913 
cars, a decrease of 6,590 cars below the preceding week, but 
5,025 cars above the corresponding week in 1933. It was, how- 
ever, a decrease of 3,957 cars below the same week in 1932. In 
the western districts alone, grain and grain products loading 
for the week ended September 8 totaled 21,947 cars, an increase 
of 4,216 cars above the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 19,424 cars, a decrease of 
2,301 cars below the preceding week, and 3,138 cars below the 
same week in 1933, but an increase of 3,868 cars above the same 
week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 23,255 cars, a decrease of 3,684 cars 
below the preceding week and 13,446 cars below the correspond- 
ing week in 1933, but 17,130 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 100,269 cars, a decrease of 19,837 
cars below the preceding week, and 10,412 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1933, but an increase of 10,910 cars above the 
same week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,127 cars, a decrease of 153 cars 
below the preceding week, and 1,773 cars below the same week 
in 1933, but an increase of 1,987 cars above the same week in 
1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 35,834 cars, a decrease of 
1,016 cars below the preceding week, but increases of 17,022 
ears above the same week in 1933, and 17,684 cars above the 
same week in 1932. In the western districts alone, loading of 
live stock for the week ended September 8 totaled 30,379 cars, 
an increase of 15,728 cars above the same week in 1933. 


The Eastern, Allegheny and Pocahontas districts reported 
reductions for the week ended September 8, compared with the 
corresponding week in 1933, but the Southern, Northwestern, 
Central Western and Southwestern districts reported increases. 
All districts, however, reported increases compared with the 
corresponding week in 1932 except the Southern, which showed 
a reduction of a few cars. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts for the week ended 
September 8 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 
was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,733 and 4,182; live 
stock, 1,844 and 1,791; coal, 22,857 and 24,832; coke, 1,470 and 1,765; 
forest products, 1,334 and 1,962; ore, 2,374 and 3,315; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 36,368 and 40,618; miscellaneous, 42,942 and 46,425; total, 1934, 
113,922; 19338, 124,890; 1932, 105,317. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,621 and 2,424; live 
stock, 2,160 and 1,361; coal, 24,106 and 28,631; coke, 1,820 and 2,825; 
forest products, 731 and 1,207; ore, 4,435 and 7,809; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 25,988 and 29,450; miscellaneous, 38,357 and 43,947; total, 1934, 
100,218; 1933, 117,654; 19382, 89,924. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 276 and 224; live 
stock, 352 and 272; coal, 26,192 and 29,942; coke, 459 and 393; forest 
products, 393 and 647; ore, 281 and 229; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,928 
and 4,758; miscellaneous, 4,815 and 5,069; total, 1934, 87,696; 1933, 
41,534; 1932, 36,977. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,336 and 2,327; live 
stock, 1,099 and 737; coal, 12,534 and 13,716; coke, 306 and 344; forest 
products, 5,653 and 6,122; ore, 342 and 736; merchandise, Ll. C. L., 25,671 
and 25,927; miscellaneous, 29,378 and 26,061; total, 1934, 77,319; 1933, 
75,970; 1932, 77,365. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,932 and 8,213; 
live stock, 10,681 and 5,817; coal, 4,416 and 3,941; coke, 808 and 1,209; 
forest products, 5,189 and 5,850; ore, 14,474 and 23,581; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 16,971 and 16,770; miscellaneous, 25,560 and 21,013; total, 
1934, 88,031; 19338, 86,394; 1932, 65,285. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 8,528 and 
6,860; live stock, 13,404 and 7,016; coal, 7,457 and 6,867; coke, 159 and 
267; forest products, 3,555 and 3,878; ore, 1,197 and 806; merchandise, 
. C. L., 20,274 and 20,266; miscellaneous, 38,662 and 40,372; total, 
1934, 93,236; 1933, 86,332; 1932, 82,166. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,487 and _ 2,658; 
live stock, 6,294 and 1,818; coal, 2,707 and 2,752; coke, 105 and 97; for- 
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est products, 2,569 and 2,896; ore, 152 and 225; merchandise, L. C. L., 
11,173 and 10.757; miscellaneous, 25,821 and 23.956; total, 1934, 52,308: 
1938, 45,159; 1932, 44,503. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,913 and 26,888; live 
stock, 35,834 and 18,812; coal, 100,269 and 110,681; coke, 5,127 and 6,900: 
forest products, 19,424 and 22,562; ore, 23,255 and 36,701; merchandise 
L. C. L., 141,373 and 148,546; miscellaneous, 205,535 and 206,843; total, 
1934, 562,730; 1933, 577,933; 1932, 501,537. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 
1934 1933 

Four weeks in January 2,177,562 1,924,208 
Four weeks in February ........... 2,308,869 1,970,566 
Five weeks in March ............... 8,059,217 2,354,521 
Four weeks in April .... 2,025,564 
Four weeks in May 2,143,194 
Five weeks in June 2,926,247 
Four weeks in July 2,498,390 
Four weeks in August 2,531,141 
Week of September 1 673,778 
Week of September 8 2,7 577,933 


Total cccvcccvovcessccveseveeseces 21,375,046 19,625,542 19,168,184 


AIR ACCIDENT REPORT 


The first report on an air line accident made since Congress 
at the last session amended the air commerce act of 1926 to 
provide for investigation of air accidents and publication of 
findings as to the probable causes thereof has been issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The report, made by Eugene L. Vidal, director of air com. 
merce, to the Secretary of Commerce, deals with the crash of 
a plane of the Rapid Air Lines Corporation, operating between 
Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, Neb., in which the pilot and his 
four passengers lost their lives, August 31, 1934, near Oregon, 
Mo. 

Director Vidal said the plane encountered bad weather be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., but that a scheduled 
stop was made at St. Joseph where the plane was held from 
7:10 p. m, to 10:27 p. m. pending more favorable weather re- 
ports ahead. Fourteen minutes after leaving St. Joseph the 
plane crashed into a road bank and caught fire. The investi- 
gating board, said the director, found that the probable causes 
of the accident were: (1) Dangerous and unusual weather con 
ditions encountered; (2) that the pilot committed an error of 
judgment in taking off in the face of dangerous and threatening 
weather, about which he did not have sufficient information, and 
(3) that the ground control of operations was inadequate to 
meet the emergency created by this unusual weather. 


AIR EXPRESS INSURANCE 


The limit of value on express shipments accepted by air ex- 
press has been raised from $5,000 to $25,000, and insurance rates 
revised downward, United Air Lines announces. United is one 
of the eight companies affiliated with the air division of the 
Railway Express Agency’s nation-wide air and air-rail service. 
Under the reduced air express insurance rates, the tariff includes 
insurance without extra charge up to $500 for 100 pounds or 
less. Additional] insurance per $100 or fraction thereof has been 
reduced from fifteen cents to ten cents. Reduction in insurance 
rates reflects the increased dependability of air transportation 
and the larger volume of air express being moved, company offi- 
cials stated. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING AIR PILOTS 


Following a conference with representatives of scheduled 
air line operators, air line pilots and the Aero Medical Associa 
tion, Eugene L. Vidal, director of air commerce of the Depart 
ment of Commerce, has announced the following regulations 
with respect to the length of time first pilots shall fly on sched- 
uled air transport routes: 

One thousand hours per year (which averages about 83 hours per 


month) will be the maximum flown by air line pilots. 
They may fly 100 hours per month, but not for more than four 


consecutive months; 

Every three months they shall be given an examination by 4 
physician designated as an airline pilot medical examiner by the De- 
partment of Commerce to determine fitness, with special attention to 
fatigue. In the past they have been examined every six months b) 
a regular Department of Commerce authorized medical examiner. 


The matter of maximum flying hours for first pilots was 
included in the new regulations discussed by the Department of 
Commerce with air line operators and air line pilots at a confer- 
ence held in Washington on August 15 and 16. At that time 
the department recommended a total of 1,000 hours per year but 
not more than 100 hours in any single month. Operators recom- 
mended a greater total and pilots a less total. In announcing 
the new regulations, Mr. Vidal said: 


The reduction in maximum flying hours per month suggested by 
the Department of Commerce, over the old regulations, is significant 
since there is an entirely opposite trend in various European countries 
to increase the flying hours of first pilots on scheduled air lines. 
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We have made a thorough and complete study of the entire mat- 
ter and our accident records show no concrete case of flying fatigue, 
even under the old regulations allowing 110 hours per month. How- 
ever, With the reduced hours and the quarterly physical examinations, 
we are confident that any question of overwork is satisfactorily regu- 
ited. The medical examiners to be designated by the department 
will be selected at air line terminals by Dr. R. E. hitehead, chief of 
the medical section of the Bureau of Air Commerce, a flight surgeon of 
many years’ experience in médicine and a qualified pilot himself. 
Our connection with the matter of maximum flying hours is concerned 
solely with public safety and has nothing whatever to do with labor 
and personnel problems. Congress at the last session authorized the 
Department of Commerce to regulate the air lines from the stand- 
point of safety. 


AVIATION INQUIRY HEARING 


President Roosevelt’s Federal Aviation Commission, ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on all phases of the aviation 
problem, will begin hearings in Washington September 24 at 
the Department of Commerce. 





AIR MAIL HEARING 


The Commission has assigned Air Mail Docket No. 1, air 
mail compensation, for hearing in Washington October 1. This 
is the proceeding in which the Commission will determine air 
mail rates. (See Traffic World, Aug. 4, p. 187.) 


AIR MAIL SERVICE 


Additional air mail schedules on twelve routes have been 
authorized by Postmaster General James A. Farley. The an- 
ual cost of the additional service will be $1,332,938 and 
will make the total annual cost of domestic air mail service 
$8,943,562, according to the Post Office Department, which adds 
that the additional annual scheduled mileage to be flown with 
mail will be 5,479,144, which will increase the present annual 
mileage flown from 27,806,937 to 33,286,081. 

Five cities, now without air mail service, will be served 
under the new schedules. They are Providence, R. I. New 
Haven, Conn., Elmira, N. Y., Scranton, Pa., and Youngstown, O. 
Springfield, Mass., will be included on the direct route between 
New York and Boston. The additional schedules authorized 
by the Postmaster General call for one round trip between 
the following points: Chicago, Ill, and Cheyenne, Wyo.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y., and 
New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich.; Chi- 
cago, Hil, and Jacksonville, Fla.; Portland, Ore., and San 
francisco, Calif.; Washington, D. C., and Cleveland, O.; New 
York, N. Y., and Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, O., and Nashville, 
renn.; Nashville, Tenn., and Fort Worth, Tex.; Omaha, Neb., 
ind Kansas City, Mo.; and Chicago, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. 

The Post Office Department has awarded a mail contract 
to the Inter-Island Airways, Ltd., of Honolulu for carrying air 
mail on the Hawaiian Islands at 19% cents an airplane mile. 


CARRIERS’ STATISTICS 


The Commission has issued its annual preliminary abstract 
of statistics of common carriers, the present issue covering the 
year ended December 31, 1933. 

Investment in road and equipment of all classes of steam 
railways stood at $25,905,846,061 as of December 31, 1933, as com- 
bared with $26,086,990,995 at the end of 1932, a decrease of 
$181,044,934, The total for Class I carriers in 1933 was $25,344,- 
126,022; Class II, $476,253,686, and Class III, $85,566,353. Class II 
carriers showed an increase of $4,645,939 in investment over that 
at the end of 1932. 

Class I railroads, not including switching and terminal 
companies, as of December 31, 1933, had a total of 893,815 
stockholders, of which 448,859 were in the eastern district, 
hr in the southern district, and 343,125 in the western 
district, 

Total capital stock of Class I railroads, exclusive of switch- 
ing and terminal companies, as of December 31, 1933, was re- 
ported as $8,286,734,012, and total long-term debt, $11,112,053,447. 


N. Il. T. LEAGUE 

The National Industry Traffic League will have its annual 
meeting at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, November 14 and 

with a meeting of the executive committee Nov. 12 and 13. 
L. F. Orr, traffic manager, Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, has 
veen appointed chairman of the highway transportation com- 
mittee to succeed C. E. Childe, who has resigned from the League 
a he has entered into private practice as transportation 
ounsel, 

\ meeting of the executive committee will be held in Chi- 
‘80 September 25'to consider the action of the League with 
‘Pect to the petitioa of the railroads for a general advance 
lreight rates. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practica) 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. tra man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions Pang Uy practical traffic pane. We do not 
desire to take the place of the tra man but to hel in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If « 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought ep for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Deggrtmems, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Reconsignment—Shipment Consigned "To Order,” Held on Hold 
Track at Destination for Surrender of Bill of Lading and 
Subsequently Switched to Warehouse or Siding for Delivery 


Arkansas.—Question: Kindly give us an interpretation of 
the following item, which, we understand, appears in all tariffs 
of carriers as to rules and regulations covering change of con- 
signee or destination, carload shipments, which article reads in 
line with the following: 


1. Rule 11-A.—Cancels 11. Diversion or Reconsignment to Points 
Within Switching Limits Before Placement—A single change in the 
name of the consignor and/or consignee at destination and/or a sin- 
gle change in or a single addition to the designation of place of de- 
livery, at destination will be allowed 

(a) Without charge if order is received by local freight agent or 
other authorized representative at destination direct from consignee 
or owner in time to permit instructions to be given yard employes 
prior to arrival of car at destination. 

The way we interpret this item, a shipment could be con- 
signed to a particular destination with no specific designated 
delivery and if the car was ordered to some team track or ware- 
house for unloading within 24 hours, there would be no addi- 
tional charge. However, if the lading specified a particular 
delivery such as warehouse or team track and the car was or- 
dered within 24 hours after arrival, changing the team track or 
warehouse delivery, the charge would be $2.70. What +. we have 
in mind are order notify shipments and ladings were surrendered 
within 24 hours after receipt of notice of arrival ordering cars 
to a specific warehouse. 

Answer: Under the provisions of Rule 16, if a car con- 
signed for delivery at a particular industry or other track on 
a shipper’s order bill of lading reaches the terminals of the 
billed destination and at the time of arrival the bill of lading 
has not been surrendered and the car is placed on the carrier's 
hold track awaiting surrender of the bill of lading, and the Dill 
of lading is surrendered within twenty-four hours and car is then 
switched to industry track, no charge will be made. 

If, however, a car placed on the carrier’s hold track is con- 
signed on an order bill of lading to a certain destination without 
delivery point being designated or with a particular deliver) 
point designated and in the one instance a delivery point is 
designated or in the other instance a change in the designated 
point of delivery is made, then, under the provisions of Rule 11, 
a reconsigning charge is properly assessable. 

If placement orders are given prior to arrival of car at desti- 
nation, no charge will be made. If within 24 hours, a charge of 
$2.75 per car is applicable. If after 24 hours, the charge will be 
$6.30 per car, under the provisions of Rule 11. 

The above conclusions are the findings of the Commission 
in I. & S. Docket 1050, 47.1. C. C. 590 (630); Reconsignment and 
Diversion Rules, 58 I. C. C. 568 (573-74-77); Boston Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Director-General, 59 I. C. C. 73 (76-77); Rockford 
Lumber & Fuel Co. vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. C. 217; L & 58. 
Docket 1250, 61 I. C. C. 385 (390-91-92), and Alaska Junk Co. vs. 
Director-General, 68 I. C. C. 615. 


Proof of Loss or Damage—Affidavits 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Frequently through ignorance or 
indifference, our carload consignees fail to have the destination 
freight agent verify damages to carload shipments, either at 
the time of unloading or later. In cases of this kind we are 
obliged to support our claims with an affidavit from the con- 
signee to the effect that the shipment was received in a dam- 
aged condition, and often this statement is made out some 
months after the car is received. 

Carriers are very reluctant to pay such claims and we would 
like to know the extent of their liability under conditions stated 
above. 

Answer: In the absence of any statute or rule of court ex- 
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pressly authorizing it, affidavits are not admissible as to con- 
troverted facts material to the issue, unless received by consent, 
or without opposition, where such opposition might have been 
made. As to such matters, the testimony of witnesses must be 
taken in open court or upon deposition, so as to afford an op- 
portunity for cross-examination. Patterson vs. Fagan, 38 Mo. 70. 

Affidavits when admissible as a general rule are only prima 
facie evidence, and it has been said that they should not be 
used where better evidence is obtainable. Although the terms 
“affidavit” and “deposition” are sometimes used synonymously 
and in some jurisdictions a deposition has been treated and used 
as an affidavit, while in others an affidavit may be used as a dep- 
osition, yet affidavits, as a general rule, are distinguished by 
being made ex parte, voluntarily, without notice to the party 
against whom they are to be used, and without an opportunity 
for cross-examination of the afflant by the adverse party. 


Routing and Misrouting—Written Versus Oral Instructions 


Texas.—Question: A shipment moved between two points, 
the point of origin being a local point whereas the destination 
was a point reached by two lines other than the originating line. 
The shipment was delivered to the originating line on an un- 
routed bill of lading, but before the shipment left point of 
origin, the agent was notified by the consignor by phone to route 
in connection with the destination line over which the higher 
of the two rates was applicable. An overcharge claim Was filed 
for misroute, but was declined due to this phone instruction. 

Are we entitled to the lower rate and is the originating line 
guilty of misroute, or does the bill of lading as originally ren- 
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consequence of which it was not liable. See the following cases 
relating to concealed loss or damage which indicates what evi. 
dence is essential to a recovery in such case: Shore vs. N, Y. 
N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 121 Atl. 345; John Deere Plow Co, ys. 
American Express Co., 223 S. W. 488; Canfield vs. B, & O., 75 
N. Y. 144; Hirsch vs. Hudson R. Line, 57 N. Y. S. 272; Baer vs. 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R., 144 N. Y. S. 682; Silverman vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L., 157 N. Y. S. 876; Wallers vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 166 
N. Y. S. 1083; Openhym vs. Maine S. S. Co., 127 N. Y. 8S. 463; 
Miller vs. R. R. Co., 90 N. Y. 420, 48 Am. Rep, 179; Jean Garri- 
son & Co. vs. Flagg, 90 N. Y. S. 289; Thyll vs. R. R. Co., 84 
N. Y. S. 175; Ragan vs. N. Y. R. R. Co., 98 S. E. 860 (S. C. 1917); 
Edwin B. Stimpson Co. vs. C. B, & Q., 164 N. Y. S. 68. 

The statement in the bill of lading that goods were received 
in apparent good condition is prima facie evidence only as to that 
fact, and not that the goods were actually in good condition at 
the time they were delivered to the carrier for transportation. 
That is, such a statement relates only to external conditions, and 
does not make out a prima facie case against the carrier with 
reference to damage not apparent. The recital of good condi- 
tion, or apparently good condition, does, however, make out a 
prima facie case against the carrier that the goods were in 
apparently good condition so far as ordinary inspection without 
opening the package would disclose, the burden of proof being 
on the carrier to show that the goods were not in such appar 
ently good condition when received by it for transportation. 

The fact that the bill of lading bore the notation “in good 
order,” placed thereon by the shipper, does not preclude the 
carrier from showing that the goods were actually not in good 
condition, but is, at most, evidence only as to that fact, which 


dered, and which was not changed, govern? 

Answer: In Hurd Brokerage Co. vs. Wichita Valley R. R., 
45 I. C. C. 117, the issue involved a shipment from Albany, 
Texas, to Denver, Colorado, on which the consignor gave writ- 


may be rebutted by the carrier. 
Where goods delivered to a carrier for transportation have 
had a prior transportation, this fact alone will not relieve the 
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ten instructions in his billing to route the shipment via the 
Texas Central, Cisco, Texas, M. K. & T., Fort Worth, c/o Ft. W. 
& D. When the bill of lading was presented to the agent of 
the Texas Central at Albany, the agent advised the shipper that 
under the routing specified the shipment would not move over 
the cheapest available route. Whereupon the shipper directed 
the agent (verbally) to ignore the routing specified in the bill 
of lading and to forward the shipment over the cheapest avail- 
able route. The Texas Central R. R., instead of complying with 
the verbal instructions, handled shipment in accordance with 
the written instructions. 

The Commission held that the Texas Central had mis- 
routed the shipment in not having followed the verbal instruc- 
tions given subsequent to those written in the bill of lading, 
and awarded reparation. 

In the above case the rate charged was higher than that 
found legally applicable by the Commission, while in your case 
the reverse is true. Regardless of this, however, the principle 
is the same, and in accordance with this decision the carrier 
is not, in our opinion, guilty of misroute. 


Proof of Loss or Damage 


We received an electric refrigerator in 
a damaged condition. Upon discovery of the damage, our rep- 
resentative obtained inspection by the carrier’s agent, who 
made notation on the original paid freight bill of the damage. 
A claim was filed, but the carrier declined payment because 
their investigation developed that the firm who shipped the 
refrigerator to us receives them in carload lots from the fac- 
tory and upon receipt by said firm the refrigerators are stored 
and subsequently reshipped in less-than-carload lots in the orig- 
inal package in which they were received in the car without 
being opened and/or inspected. The carrier contends, therefore, 
that the shipper cannot really say that the refrigerator was in 
good condition when it was tendered to them for transportation 
to us. In this connection, the shipper has directed our atten- 
tion to the fact that the box containing the refrigerator bore a 
printed notation to the effect that if the carrier took the ship- 
ment they must do so as “in good order.” Could this be en- 
forced? 

Answer: From a legal standpoint, claims for concealed loss 
or damage are as valid as any other claim; the only difference 
is that in case of concealed loss or damage it is more difficult 
to establish the proof necessary to prosecute the claim. In 
order to recover the value of goods lost or damaged under cir- 
cumstances which bring the case within the category of a con- 
cealed loss and damage, the plaintiff must prove by a pre- 
ponderance of evidence that the loss or damage occurred while 
the goods were in the carrier’s possession, 

If the shipper sustains the burden of proof resting upon 
him of showing delivery to the carrier in good condition and 
of proof that the damage did not occur while the shipment was 
in the hands of the drayman, recovery may be had unless the 
carrier can show that the damage resulted from a cause for the 


Texas.—Question: 


carrier from liability for the full amount of the damage. 

Necessarily, however, this fact does increase the difficulty 
of showing that the freight at the time it was delivered to the 
carrier for transportation was in good condition, the burden of 
proof of which fact is upon the shipper. This for the reason 
that the shipper does not, owing to the fact that the goods 
have not been unpacked subsequent to their transportation to 
the point of shipment via the rail carrier, have positive know! 
edge of their condition at the time they were delivered to the 
rail carrier and can only show this by evidence as to the condi- 
tion of the packages, etc., and their care after having been deliv- 
ered by the carrier which transported them to the point from 
which they were subsequently reshipped,. 


Demurrage—Federal Regulations Not Basis for Waiver 


Georgia.—Question: During the months of July and August, 
1933, we had an accumulation of inbound cars of wheat from 
various points, the cars at times being bunched and accumulat 
ing faster than they could be unloaded. 

The action of the government in connection with the enact 
ment of federal tax laws imposing upon dealers the processing 
tax on flour, we hold, was the direct cause of this accumulation, 
because; when it became a known fact that it was to become a 
law, dealers everywhere stocked up a thirty to forty-five day 
supply. This was done because, under the law, these dealers 
had thirty days in which to dispose of all stock on hand on the 
effective date of the tax law. 

As a result, our flour sales dropped off fifty per cent between 
July 15 and September 1, 1933—and having made purchases 
of wheat to take care of a normal production, we had fifty (50) 
per cent surplus which we could not handle and, therefore, had 
an accumulation of cars in the railroad yards which could not 
be unloaded, on which demurrage accrued to the extent of 
$1,013.00. 

Can you refer me to any ruling of the Commission, or any 
decision of the Commission whereby waiver of such charges, OF 
reparation, was granted, in other instances of this kind? 

Answer: While under the provisions of Section F, of Rule 8 
of the demurrage rules published in Agent B. T. Jones’ Tariff 
2639, no demurrage charges will be collected under these rules 
for detention of cars which are delayed by United States cus 
toms, there is no provision in the tariff which exempts cars 
detained through the cause you set forth in your letter. Fur 
thermore, the Interstate Commerce Commission has held that 
the interference of federal regulations with the disposition 0 
the contents of cars does not constitute ground for ordering 4 
refund of demurrage. See Brennan Packing Co. vs. Director 
General, 77 I. C. C. 307, citing American Smelting & Refining 
Co. vs. Director-General, 62 I. C. C. 583, and Dodge Brothers 
vs. Director General, 62 I. C. C. 689. 


Reparation—Shipper Entitled to, Where Duty of Carrier to Weigh 
Shipments Even Though Shipments Delivered Without Weighing 


We received a car of vegetables from 


Texas.—Question: 
The shipment 


Ft. Meyers, Florida, destined to Fort Worth. 
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moved January 30, 1931. We paid charges on same based on 
97 cents to Jacksonville, Florida, 74% cents per package, Jackson- 
ville to Fort Worth; both cases as per S. W. L. Tariff 93-F’, ship- 
ment billed by Seaboard Air Line, shipment billed weight 21,000 
pounds. There is a local rate of 77 cents per cwt. to Jackson- 
ville, 99 cents per cwt., Jacksonville to Fort Worth, as per S. 
Ww. L. Tariff 154. The shipment is protected for reparation as 
it is now registered with the Commission. 

I have received a communication from the carriers stating 
that the 21,000 pounds we wish protected is not the actual 
weight, but is an estimated weight (shipment consisted of 385 
11x14x22 crates of peppers; 15—11x14x22 crates of squash and 
2)—11x14x22 crates of egg plant; estimated weight, pepper, 48 
pounds per package; egg plant, 61 pounds per package; squash, 
74 pounds per package, do not make the 21,000 pounds shown 
on expense bill). They refer us to the Commission’s decision 
in Docket 23572 (176 I. C. C. 341) and 25056 (191 I. C. C. 457) 
in which it was found that estimated weights form no basis for 
reparation and they refuse to concur in the application, as the 
weight, 21,000 pounds, is over the minimum of 20,000 pounds, I 
cannot place how the 21,000 pounds was arrived at. 

| believe that during the hearing in Docket 16939, covering 
vegetables from Florida to other points in the United States, 
various weights were shown in the exhibit showing the weight 
of Florida produce, also estimated weights. As these weights 
cover the same produce as used in this reparation claim, could 
that weight not be referred to? Can you assist me by citing 
other similar shipments and decisions made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission covering this class of overcharge? 

Answer: With respect to this question see the Commission's 
decision in Weinberg & Gilbert vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Co., Docket 26092 (mimeographed), decided August 8, 1934, in 
which case the Commission held that where the rate assessed 
on the shipment was in excess of the combination of interme- 
diates and the tariff contained the usual rule published under 
authority of Rule 56 of Tariff Circular No. 20, whereby the car- 
riers held themselves out to shippers to reduce joint through 
rates to the aggregate of intermediate rates and to apply to 
the Commission for authority to pay reparation on shipments 
which had moved at the higher basis, the fact that the ship- 
ments were not weighed does not preclude recovery of repara- 
tion; the Commission holding that as the governing tariff pro- 
vided the rule under authority of Rule 56, and since the appli- 
cation of combination class rates resulted in lower charges than 
the package rates produced, it was the apparent duty of the 
defendant carriers to have weighed the shipments at destina- 
tion when charges must be based on weights or in default 
thereof to uSe the average test weights which they very generally 
used when actual weights were not available. It held that the 
complainants had reasonably established the weights of the 
shipments to those set forth in the Florida case, i. e., Florida 
Railroad Commission vs. Aberdeen & R. R. Co., 177 I. C. C. 735, 
Docket 16939. 

Reparation—Classification Changes 


New York.—Question: Under date of May 30, 1933, A made 
a shipment of silverplated cutlery to B at Little Rock, Ark., 
routing same Old Dominion S. S.—Seaboard-Frisco—R. I. This 
shipment was subject to the Southern Classification, and freight 
charges were assessed on basis of double first class, which was 
$4.37, charges being assessed in accordance with Agent Johan- 
son's Tariff I. C. GC. 2124, subject to the minimum rate shown in 
Item 96 of that tariff. 


The class rating in Southern Classification was reduced to 
irst class, effective November 18, 1933. This, of course, made 
the minimum rate provided under Item 96 in the above tariff 
$2.18% per 100 pounds. Nevertheless, the Western Classifica- 
tion was changed under date of May 29, 1933, to first class. 

The claimant is now requesting a refund of the difference, 
asking whether they are to understand that the carriers main- 
laining differential routes are not willing to protect rates as low 
as those available via the faster rail route. This all involves 
the difference in the dates when Classification changes were 
made, you will observe. 


Will you please advise if this refund would be in order, and 
can you cite a similar case? The carriers maintain that the 
change in Classification rating was of a general nature and that 
the ir practice to handle such changes on special docket on any 
particular shipment would have a far reaching effect. 

Answer: There are a number of decisions of the Interstate 
°mmerce Commission in which the Commission has either 
awarded or denied reparation on shipments moving prior to a 
change in classification ratings. 
ae As you will observe from the decisions in Federated Metals 
- ‘poration vs. M. P, R. R. Co., 148 I. C. C. 605; Hunter Co. vs. 
“\ Y N. H. & H., 147 I. C. C. 439; Andrews Paper Co. vs. L. I. 
‘. N. Co., 747 1. . CG. 245; Tennessee Furniture Co. vs. B. & O. 
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Cc. T. R. Co., 128 I. C. C. 701; Bissinger vs. G. N., 92 I. C. C. 
577; Dorris Motor Car Co. vs. W. R. Co., 38 I. C. C. 5038, and 
Straight Line Engine Co. vs. D. L. & W., 145 I. C. C. 640, while 
the Commission has held that a voluntary reduction in classifi 
cation ratings does not generally furnish a basis for reparation, 
it has awarded reparation where special circumstances were 
present, such as that the ratings reduced were clearly excessive, 
or that the reduction in classification followed a request for a 
reduction previously made. 

See, also, the decision of the Commission in Continental 
Rubber Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L., 136 I. C. C. 538. 


Overcharge—Recovery by Action in Court or Camplaint Before 
Commission 

Missouri.— Question: The undersigned would appreciate 
your placing in the earliest issue of the Traffic World an answer 
as to whether or not it is possible for a shipper to sue in civil 
court for overcharges 

Answer. The courts, either federal or state, have primary 
jurisdiction of an action against a carrier to recover charges 
exacted under an interstate tariff, when the rights of the parties 
depend entirely on a legal construction of the tariff, and the 
words of the tariff are used in their ordinary meaning. Great 
Northern Ry. Co. vs. Merchants’ Elevator Co., 259 U. S. 285, 
66 L. ed. 943, 42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 477, affirming 147 Minn. 251; 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg Co., 253 
U. S. 319, 64 L. ed. 928, 40 Sup. Ct. Rep. 532; Hite vs. Central 
R. R. Co. of New Jersey, 171 Fed. 370; Collins Co. vs. Davis, 283 
Fed. 837. 

An action in court may be maintained against a carrier to 
recover overcharges when the only issue is one of fact as to 
whether or not the carrier furnished a service that entitled it 
to the higher rate charged. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. vs. 
Wolf, 272 Fed. 681, reversed on other grounds, 261 U. S. 133, 
67 L. ed. 571, 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 259. 

When it is necessary in the construction of a tariff to deter- 
mine on evidence the peculiar meaning of words or the existence 
of incedents alleged to be attached by usage to the transaction, 
the preliminary determination must be made by the Commission 
before a court can take jurisdiction. Great Northern Ry. Co. vs 
Merchants’ Elevator Co., 259 U. S. 285, 66 L. ed. 943, 42 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 477; affirming 147 Minn. 251; Davis vs. Age-Harold Pub- 
lishing Co., 293 Fed. 591; Oyler vs. Cleveland C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co., 16 Fed. (2d) 455; compare Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. Kit- 
tanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., 253 U. S. 319, 64 L. ed. 928, 40 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 532; Hite vs. Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey, 171 
Fed. 370; Collins Co. vs. Davis, 283 Fed. 837. 

Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee for 

Ohio.—Question: We purchased a number of cars of ma- 
terial. Our orders did not name the carriers over which the cars 
were to be routed, but specified “to be routed so as to take $2.50 
rate.” The shippers routed the cars and specified a carrier at 
destination who had not concurred in the agency tariff naming 
the $2.50 rate. The delivering carrier presented bills at a rate 
of $3, which is the rate applying via their line. We settled on 
the low rate, namely, $2.50, and referred them to shippers for 
the balance. This we claimed the right to do as shipper had not 
signed the clause on the bill of lading referring to section 7, 
which reads as follows: “If this shipment is to be delivered to 
the consignee without recourse to the consignor, the consignor 
shall sign the following statement,” etc. Can shippers refuse 
to pay this balance or are we liable for same? 

Answer: The consignor, with whom the contract of ship- 
ment is made, is primarily liable for the payment of the freight 
charges, whether he is the owner or not. A contract to pay 
freight is to be implied from the mere fact that the consignor 
has placed the goods with the carrier for the purpose of being 
carried to their destination. This liability is discharged only 
by full payment by the consignor or consignee. The consignee, 
however, by acceptance of the goods, also becomes liable for the 
freight charges, including any balance due. 

While the carrier should, under the circumstances, make col 
lection from the consignor, we believe that, in view of such 
decisions of the courts as the Fink case, 250 U. S. 577, 40 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 27; the York-Whitney case, 256 U. S. 406, 41 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 509, and the W. & A. R. R. Co. vs. Underwood, 281 Fed. 891, 
the carrier would be successful in a suit against the consignee 
for the unpaid balance of the freight charges, notwithstanding 
the delivery of the shipment without collection of the full amount 
of the lawfully published rate. 


GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 


Date of the next regular meeting of the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board has been changed from September 26 to October 
10. It will be held in Buffalo. Carloadings in the territory for 
the last quarter of the year will be estimated and current trans 
portation issues discussed. 
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Personal Notes 


Richard T. Higgins, of the Connecticut commission, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, died in Hartford, Conn., September 16. He had 
served on the public utilities commission of Connecticut for 
nearly twenty-five years and on that commission and in other 
offices had a record of more than forty years of continuous public 
service. A. R. McDonald, of the Wisconsin commission, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Higgins as president of the national association. 

Jas. B. Duffy, Jr., has been appointed district passenger 
agent, Grace Line, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

K. C. Conyers, formerly general freight agent, McCormick 
Steamship Company, at Seattle, has been appointed district 
manager of the Columbia River district. John G, Nordgren, 
formerly general freight agent at Portland, assumes Mr, Conyers’ 
place at Seattle. E. J. Barrington, formerly agent at Spokane, 
takes Mr, Nordgren’s place as general freight agent at Port- 
land. According to the announcement, the position of district 
manager of the Columbia River district has been created to 
relieve Hillman Lueddemann of the heavy volume of work inci- 
dent to his appointment as northwest manager of the Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Company in addition to his duties as 
northwest manager of the McCormick Steamship Company. 

W. G. Brantley, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Fruit Growers’ Express Company, and counsel for the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee on Railroad Valuation, died at his home 
in Washington, D. C., September 11. 

The following officers were elected at the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the California Van and Storage Association in Fresno, 
Calif., September 1: President, D. C. Bole, San Francisco; vice- 
president, southern division, Jackson W. Kendall (reelected), 
-asadena; vice-president, northern division, Ray James, San 
Jose; secretary and treasurer, W. Parker Lyon, Pasadena; di- 
rectors, E. B. Gould, San Diego; A. J. Becker, San Francisco; 
Reed J. Bekins, San Francisco; Harry H. Cremeens, Los Angeles; 


J. Robert Zimmerman, Long Beach; C. C. Lockett, Sacramento. 


Through error it was shown in this column last week that 
D. C, Coleman had been elected vice-president of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Montreal. It should have said 
Canadian Pacific. The same item also reported that W. M. Neal 
had been appointed vice-president, western lines, and that H. J. 
Humphreys had been appointed vice-president and general man- 
ager of the eastern lines. The three appointments are on the 
Canadian Pacific. 

J. E. Davis has been appointed vice-president in charge of 
traffic, Union Pacific System, with headquarters at Omaha. Carll 
C, Beach has been appointed assistant to freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Omaha, succeeding Mr. Davis. 

J. C. Albert has been made assistant traffic manager of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, succeeding Charles M. 
Potter, resigned. 

Funeral services for John E. Cooper, a former general agent at 
New Orleans for the Wells Fargo Express Company, were held 
September 16 in that city. He was sixty-eight years old when 
he died. 

The North Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Company in an- 
nouncing a cargo service from New York to Cuban ports says 
freight traffic matters will be handled by R. M. Greene, as vice- 
president in charge of traffic, and W. L. Bird, assistant freight 
traffic manager, both of whom were formerly engaged in the 
West Indies trade with the Munson Steamship Line. 

The following appointments are announced by the Wabash: 
W. N. Garvin, superintendent of transportation at St. Louis, 
succeeding Fred Meyers, who died; M. M. Ejidson, assistant 
superintendent of transportation, St. Louis: C. A. Johnston, 
superintendent of the St. Louis terminal division, succeeding 
Mr. Garvin. 

John Edwin Hunt, who has been instructor in transporta- 
tion for the last three years at the Belmont Evening High School, 
Los Angeles, will again have charge of the class in transporta- 
tion this year, registrations for which began September 11. 

Frank E. Short has been appointed general passenger agent 
for the Fred Olsen Steamship Company, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. He was formerly passenger agent for the United 
States Lines in Southern California. 

Chester F. Sharpe has been named manager of the Manila 
office of the States Steamship Line. He was formerly manager 
of the Portland office of Norton, Lilly and Company. 

Arthur E. Staub, assistant to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the D. L. & W., died at the home of his son in 
Montclair, N. J., September 19. He was first employed by the 
Lehigh Valley in 1892 as a waybill clerk. 
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At a meeting of the board of directors of the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York Cornelius H. Callaghan 
was elected manager of the association to succeed John P 
Magill, who died. Mr. Callaghan has been a steamship operator 
for many years and has been a member of the Maritime Asso 
ciation since 1899. 

L. H. Robbins has been appointed manager of the Decatur 
office, Decatur Cartage Company. 

Johnson O. Couch has been appointed assistant to presi 
dent, Louisiana and Arkansas and the Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas, with headquarters in New York. FE. B. Hickman has 
been appointed assistant general freight and passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Shreveport, La.. E. O. Sikes has been 
appointed general agent and R. R. Bice has been appointed 
representative, at Shreveport. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


At a well attended luncheon of The Traffic Club of Chicago 
in the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House September 18, 
Thomas James Norton, whose subject was “Why Governments 
Break Down,” was the Constitution Week speaker. He con- 
demned present day policies in violation of the constitutional 
plan and advocated aggressive action for reform. He was pre- 
ceded by Luther M. Walter, who spoke in the same tone and 
for the public affairs committee of the club, under whose aus 
pices the luncheon was held, presented to the club a large, 
iluminated copy of the constitution, handsomely framed. It will 
be hung in the club rooms. There was a flag ceremony by 
the color guard of the Burlington Route Post of the American 
Legion and the octette of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
Glee Club led in the singing of patriotic songs. 


The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held the first of its fall 
luncheons at the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce Sep 
tember 17. 

The Traffic Club of Cleveland will hold its second annual 
family picnic at the Club New Yorker September 22. There 
will be games and prizes for both children and adults. Dinner 
will be served. 

The Transportation Club of Saint Paul resumed its weekly 
luncheon meetings at the Hotel Lowry September 18. In ob 
servance of “Constitution Week” the speaker was Frank Quinn, 
attorney, whose subject was “The Constitution.” 

The first annual outing of the Traffic Club of Bartlesville 
will be held September 27. It was originally set for a later 
date but because of conflict with the fall meeting of the National 
Freight Traffic Golf Association at French Lick, Ind., October 4, 
was moved up. There will be a golf tournament and luncheon 
at the Hillcrest Country Club, followed by a picnic and barbecue 
dinner at Woolaroc Lodge of Frank Phillips. 

An “old fashioned English clam bake” will be held by the 
Transportation Club of Peoria at Luthy’s Alps September 27. 
Reservations have been limited to one hundred and fifty. 

The annual dinner of the.Canton Traffic Club has been set 
for December 3. 


The August issue of Baltimore, official publication of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce; contains an article about 
the Traffic Club of Baltimore. It is headed “Traffic Club in 
Educational Role.” An account of the inspection trip the club 
made of the Baltimore and Ohio terminal facilities is contained 
in the September issue of the Baltimore and Ohio Magazine. 


The Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club held its bi-monthly mee! 
ing at the Rathbun Hotel September 19. There was a talk, 
illustrated by moving pictures, by Dr. G. V. McCauley, scientist 
with the Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., on the manvu- 
facture and transportation of the world’s largest telescopic 
reflector, recently cast for the California Institute of Technology. 
Dinner was served and entertainment was provided by a double 
male quartette of Erie employes. 

The Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York held its 
first meeting of the fall season on September 13 with an at 
tendance of about one hundred and sixty. Nominations for 
officers of the association for the coming year were opened and 
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the election will be held at the first meeting in October, Charles 
J. Baker, of the American Smelting and Refining Company, and 
D. J. MeCabe, of the Louisville and Nashville, were nominated 
as candidates for president. W. T. Ahearn, chairman of the 
Sports Committee, announced that the association's bowling 
season will start October & and will continue throughout the 
season, with bowling every Monday evening, until April 8. It 
was also announced that an informal dance will be held on the 
evening of November 10 at the Hotel Victoria. The next meet- 
ing of the association will be on September 27, at which time 
the traffic committee, headed by N. J. Edwards, will present a 
resume of highlights of developments in the traffic field in the 
last summer. 


“Government by Federal Corporation” will be the subject 
of an address by Forney Johnston at a luncheon of the Birming 
ham Traffic and Transportation Club at the Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel September 24. 


The Oakland Traffic Club held its annual picnic at Linda 
Vista Paradise Park, Mission San Jose, September 16. There 
was a baseball game between the Oakland club team and one 
from the Pacific Traffic Association. Sports and games occu- 
pied the major portion of the afternoon and there was dancing. 


J. L. Keeshin, president of the Keeshin Motor Express Com 
pany, Chicago, and of the National Highway Freight Association, 
was the speaker at the monthly meeting of the Anderson (Ind.) 
Traffic Club. He discussed motor transport regulation, declaring 
that the NRA code for motor transport operations had worked 
against the best inferests of the industry and that federal regu 
lation would be in the interest of the industry and of shippers. 
“Since the code came into existence there are more fly-by-night 
trucking concerns than ever before,” he said. 


The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold its last 
golf tournament of the season at the Western Golf Club Sep- 
tember 25. Dinner will be served, 

At a meeting of the nominating committee of the Traffic 
Club of New York, Walter H. Lancton, city freight agent of 
the Lehigh Valley, was nominated for president of the club to 
fill the unexpired term of the late J. W. Roberts. At the same 
time George H. Burtis, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Luckenbach Line, was named for vice-president to succeed Mr. 
Lancton. The election of officers for 1934-1935 will take place 
the latter part of November. The club has issued a well illus- 
trated pamphlet describing its new quarters in the Hotel Bilt 
more. 

“Truckers’ Day” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
Kansas City at the Hotel Muehlebach October 1. W. M. An- 
derson, a member of the Missouri Public Service Commission, 
will speak on “Present Day Truck Regulations.” 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis has selected the following dele- 
gates to represent it at the convention of the Associated Traffic 
Club of America in Columbus, O., in October: H. S, Snow, vice- 
president, American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company; H. J. 
Dentzman, assistant general freight agent, C. & E. I., and D. A. 
Noonan, traffic manager, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company. 


There was an attendance of one hundred at a meeting of 
the Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley at the Hotel Easton, Eas- 
ton, Pa., September 17. It was a dinner meeting. J. M. Heath, 
freight claim agent, Lehigh Valley, Philadelphia, spoke on 
“Claims and Claim Prevention.” 


At the first of a new series of “forum” meetings of the 
Academy of Advanced Traffic, New York, to be held in the rooms 
of the Merchants’ Association, Woolworth Building, Walter S. 
Curlett, tariff publishing agent, Trunk Line Association, will 
speak on “The Proposed Increase in Freight Rates.” 

The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh 
held its final golf outing of the season September 15, at Chartiers 
Heights Country Club. One of the highlights of the day was the 
club championship match between C. E. Armstrong, general 
agent of the Reading Railroad and E. R. Paul, commercial agent 
of the Erie Railroad. The match was decided on the seventeenth 
hole when Mr. Paul emerged victorious, three up and one to 
play. Approximately two hundred members attended the dinner 
which immediately followed the match. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 
The Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board will hold its forty- 


second regular meeting at the Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
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September 27. In addition to reports of commodity committees, 
estimating carloadings in the territory for the last quarter of 
the year, and of railroad representatives as to condition of 
equipment, there will be “open forum” discussion of current 
transportation developments and a number of addresses. “A, 
tivities of the Tennessee Valley Authority” will be the subject 
of an address by W. R. Woolrich, head of the agricultural diy; 
sion. National transportation conditions will be reviewed by 
W. C. Kendall, chairman of the car service division, American 
Railway Association, and conditions local to the board will hy 
covered by W. C. Griffin, district manager. 


_ ¥ y a > 7 
ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 
(Continued from page 448) 

These subjects, some of which have previously been approved 
by the board and passed on to the proper railroad tribunals for 
consideration and others which are before the railroad contact 
committee deal with such questions as: 


Proposed allowance to be made by carriers for dunnage used 
box cars. 

Proposed change in rule 34 of the Consolidated Classificatio: 
changing the standard length of a freight car from 36 feet to 40 feet 

Uniform minimum of 6,000 pounds on all commodities applying t 
trap and ferry cars where one line service is involved, with eliminatio: 
of the marking of such shipments. 

Proposed uniformity in charge for grain doors in different freight 
territories 

Proposal that carriers allow free dunnage on all open top car 
regardless of contents 

Proposed change in arbitrary rate charged for demurrage under 
rules 7a and 9a of the National Code of Demurrage Rules. 

Simplification of tariffs. 

Proposed uniformity of weighing rules in Official Classificat 
Central Freight Association, and New England territories. 


A. S. Boden, secretary-traffic manager, Western Pennsy! 
vania Coal Traffic Bureau, led an open forum on the working 
of the coal code, pointing out that despite difficulties that have 
arisen he believes the coal code to have been beneficial to th 
industry. 

In the absence of Charles Donley, of Pittsburgh, genera! 
chairman of the board, the meeting was presided over by W. P 
Buffington, traffic manager, Pittsburgh Coal Company. A. C 
Graham, traffic manager, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
was chairman of the local committee on arrangements. Approxi 
mately three hundred shippers and railroad representatives 
attended the meeting. 


PRACTITIONERS’ CONVENTION 


Commissioner Aitchison and Ralph Budd, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, were scheduled to be speakers 
at the annual meeting of the Association of Practitioners before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission te be held September 27 
and 28 at the Palmer House in Chicago, but Commissioner 
Aitchison will not speak due to his presence being required in 
Washington. The advanced rate case has been assigned to his 
docket. He and Examiner Howard Hosmer Will have admin- 
istrative charge of the case. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Av- 
gust 15-31, inclusive, was 359,330, as compared with 352,456 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi 
sion of the American Railway Association. It was made up 
as follows: 


Box, 176,596: ventilated box, 826; auto and furniture, 
box, 209,145: flat, 10,725; gondola, 66,068: hopper, 52,59; 
118,618; coke, 811; S. D. stock, 5,400; D. D. stock, 1,26Q@; refrigerator 


11,890; tank, 553; miscellaneous, 928 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 16,950 ears, made UP 
of 12,956 box, 1,058 auto, 1,118 flat, 330 gondola, 358 S. D. stock, 
588 refrigerator, and 542 miscellaneous cars. \ 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—An astounding and most extraord pert 
national contest will start shortly, featuring prizes from \the worlds 
leading sports store (Abercrombie & Fitch). Your participation as & 
contestant will assist you in solving one of your most knotty? problems 
Write for details. Sherlock Holmes, 115 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shi 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incident 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Co,, Drexel Bldg., Ph 
Pa., for details, 


ATTENTION motor freight, carloading and boat lines \desirins 
eastern representation. Complete and attractive facilities in th® gun 
tation of business and handling your accounts in the East on} 4 ~— 
attractive basis. For details, write Frizzell & Co., Freight { A8®"* 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, #usPe"- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE IpAIL’ 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always { t° 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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NEAREST PORT TO THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST 


DAYS MEAN DOLLARS 


Often the difference between 
profit and.loss on a shipment is 
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Whatever your requirementsmay be, Houston 


will handle 


efficiently » 


S_FLASH: 


Saving 


Money 





just the difference of a few days 
delay. 
delay by routing 


VIA 
PORT HOUSTON 


“THE ECONOMY ROUTE” 
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your shipments swiftly 


safely and economically. 


The U. S. Cruiser 


tS ON will arrive in Port September 
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HOUSTON 


Avoid expense and 
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or a week's stay. This is the 
the HOUSTON has returned 


since its maiden trip to this Port 


October, 1930. The HOUSTON 


ently 
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carried as its honor guest, to 
President Franklin D Roosevelt. 


J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 
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Investigate the advantage of routing your 
shipments to and from the Orient through 
Seattle. This means sending them via 
American Mail Line President Liners, thus 
saving time, insurance and money. Reg- 
ular sailings every alternate Saturday from 
Seattle; arrivals every alternate Tuesday. 











A fleet of express cargo liners with frequent 
sailings to Japan, China and the Philippines 
augments this service. Ship via 5e attle on 
American Mail Line ships. 












For information, apply desk No. 6 








21 West Street... ccccccccccevces New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg............+- Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St.......-es006. Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade... Cleveland 






General Freight Office 






740 Stuart Building.... . Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 








AIR EXPRESS RATES § 
s again reduced: 


NOW! Minimum rate re- 
duced to 8§c;1 Ib. package 
$1.00, between any two 
airport cities in the U.S.A. 


ALSO general downward 
revision of all rates be- 


tween all points. 
Phone 


AIR EXPRESS piv. OF 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


for free pickups, rates and information — or any Western Union office 


One express receipt covers Nation-wide Air, 
Air-Rail Service. Ship prepaid, collect, or C. O. D. 
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PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 


Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevater—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers; power 
and rail faeilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission's docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thi 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 24—New Orleans, La.—Commissioner Tate and Examiner 
26430—Arkansas Rice Traffic Bureau vs, A. & R. R. R. etal. 
26460—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
26527—-Memphis Rice Mill vs. A. & R. R, R. et al. 

Beaumont Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et 


al. 
26618—American Rice Milling Co. et al. vs. A. & S, Ry. et al. 


September 24—Keene, N. H.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 10314—Application B. & M. R. R. for permission to 
abandon operation of its line between Keene and Elmwood, N. H 


September 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Flynn: 
26537—Alabama Iron & Steel Shippers’ Conference representing 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 


Sogtember 24— Wallace, Ida.—Director Sweet: 
inance No. “ee of Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co 
for permission to abandon its Enaville Branch extending from 
Enaville to Prichard, Shoshone County, Idaho. 


September 25—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bardwell: 
13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped there- 
with) (further hearing). 


September 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Flynn: 
| & S. 4013 and ist supplemental! order—Vegetable oils to, from and 
within southwest. 


September 26—Norfo:k, Va.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. 4029—Sugar from Philadelphia, Pa., to N. 8. R. R. points 


open 26—Manchester, N. H.—Examiner Molster: 

inance No, 10687—Joint Application B. & M. R. R. and New Bos 
ton R. R. for permission to abandon line between Parker and 
New Boston, Hillsborough County, N. H. 


September 27—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Worthington: 
26381— Wilson & Co., Inc., of Calif., et al. vs. T. & N. O. R. R, etal 
26502—Wilson & Co., Inc., of California et al. vs. T. and P. et al 


September 27—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Fuller: 
23381—Sub, 1—Phillips Lumber Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
23385—Barnes Lumber Corp. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


Cogeuter 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Molster: 

inance No. 10692—Application of Long Island R. R. for permis- 
sion to abandon the so-called Cedarhurst Cut-Off, in the Borough 
of Queen and County of Nassau, N. Y. 

October 1—Washington, D, C.—Before the Commission, or before such 
Commissioner or Commissioners as may hereafter be designated 
for the purpose: 

Ex Parte 115—Increases in Freight Rates and Charges, 1934. 


October 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Macomber: 
17272, Sub. 1—Philip Carey Mfg. Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. etal 


October 1—Washington, D. C.: (Before Commission) 
* Air Mail Docket No. 1—Air Mail Compensation. 


October 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15447—Roofing slate from New Eng- 
land points. Filed jointly by Agents Curlett, Van Ummersen and 
Jones. 

October 2—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Flynn: 

|. & §. 4022—Switching stone at Greencastle, Ind. 

October 2—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Macomber: 
21585—Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & R. R. R. et al 
October 2—Wausau, Wis.—PExaminer Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10478—Application C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. for per- 
mission to abandon its branch line extending from Doering 
Kalinke, Wis. 

October 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 4015—Raw sugar New Orleans to Gramercy and Reserve, La 
26070—Quanah Acme & Pacific Ry. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 3—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Williams: 
| & S. 4023—Baskets and hampers in southern territory. 


October 3—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Macomber: 
26631—Natural Gasoline Corp. et al. vs. B & O. R. R. et al. 
October 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : 
1. & S. 3963—Loading and unloading livestock at So, Omaha, Neb 
7060—Frohman Chemical Co, vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
17272—-Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
October 4—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
20251—J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
October 4—Galesburg, Ill.—Examiner Johnson: ! 
26573—Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et . 
26582—Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co., Inc., vs, A, T. & S. F. Ry. et #. 
October 5—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Worthington: 
23853—Crown Mills vs. S. P. & S. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
October 5—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
26581—Crane Enamelware Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
October 5—Valdosta, Ga.—Examiner Williams: = 
20092—Traffic Bureau, Valdosta Chamber of Commerce, Inc., VS: ” 
C.K. ® & al 


October 5—Menomonie, Wis.—Examiner Sullivan: ie 
Finance No, 10845—Application C, St. P. M. & O. Ry. for perning 
sion to abandon a portion of its Spring Valley branch exten 
from Elmwood to Weston, Wis. 
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WRAP ELC 
FORMS 


Stock forms for all purposes. 


For Foreign and Domestic use. 
Constantly revised for accuracy. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 





The New TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


Third, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition 


224 pages (25% larger than last 
edition); handy pocket size (actual, 
414 x6 inches); handsomely bound 
in interlaken cloth; gold stamped. 


More than 2,000 definitions and ab- 
breviations at your finger tips. 





A copy is yours for $1.00 with order or, 
we'll enclose bill for $1.25 with the book. 


SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATIO 





Grand Central Terminal 


NEW YORK 


THE PORT OF MILWAUKEE 


“The Most Progressive Port on the Great Lakes’’ 


Modern Terminal on Outer Harbor 


Municipal Open Dock Municipal Transit Shed No. | 
Municipal South Pier No. | Municipal Mooring Basin 
Municipal Air Marine Terminal 


Handle All Commodities—Bulk and Package Freight 
Modern handling equipment, dockside tracks, open 
storage, no bridge interference, 
24-hour service. Reasonable Rates. 


Inquiries Solicited 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 
709 City Hall Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Success for You 
—in Traffic Training! 


Slow, painfully-gotten experience going from job to job—while 
the years fly by faster than increases come—is not the best 
way to win the goal you want in the Traffic world! A far bet- 
ter one is thorough, scientific, low-cost training in Traffic Man- 
agement—training collaborated in by 175 of America’s fore- 
most transportation authorities, whose success-methods come 
to you in ‘‘Problem"’ form that puts you on the Traffic Man- 
ager’s job during training, and qualifies you for such a job 
afterward. Scores of $3,000—$5,000—$7,500 and even higher- 
salaried traffic executives are today in positions earned through 
LaSalle training. Possibly you can do.the same .. . if you will 
Get our free 64-page booklet, ‘‘Opportunities in Traffic Man- 
agement”’ as the first step toward success for you. No obligation 

and it may be right in line with your life’s ambitions. Write 
for this book today 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. 995-TR, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Traffic World 


| 
| 


OAKMAR 16 | Sailed | Sailed |Arrived 
VERMAR 14 | Sailed | Sailed |Oct. 4/Oct. 
TEXMAR_ | 20 |Sept. 22/Sept.26/Oct. 18/Oct. 22/Oct. 24 Oct. 29/Oct. 31 
MASSMAR /|15 |Oct. 6/Oct. 10 
ALAMAR 15 |\Oct. 20/Oct. 24)/Nov. 15|/Nov. 19|Nov. 21/Nov. 26|/Nov. 28 
PORTMAR | 16 |Nov, 3|Nov. 7|Nov. 29/Dec. 3|Dec. 5 Dec. 10|Dec. 12 


Voy 
STEAMER | age | 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


WESTBOUND SCHEDULE 





SAILS ARRIVES 
TEAMER | we F 
STEAMER | age), | Phile- | Les | San | Alameda Tacoma 
No. |Baltimore delphia | Angeles | Francisco) Oakland | Portland | Seattle 
os mend 











Sept. 24|Sept.26 Oct. 1/Oct. 3 
t 8\Oct. 10. Oct. 15/Oct. 17 





Nov. l1/Nov. 5)Nov. 7\Nov. 12\/Nov. 14 














For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., Gen. Agts. SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD., Agents 

Baltimore, Md., (5 South Gay Street Les Angel Cal., 410 Chamber of Con- 

Chicago, Il., 140 South Dearborn Street meree Buliding 

Detroit, Mich., 556 Book Bidg., Washingten Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Streets 
Boulevard and Grand River Portiand, Ore., 917 Board of Trade Bid 

New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway San Francises, Cal., 215 Market Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Building Matson Bullding 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Buliding Seattico, Wash., i519 Railroad Avenue, 

Rochester, N. Y., Temple Buliding South 








EASTBOUND SCHEDULE 
SAILS ARRIVES 


Seattle xO™27" Astoria | Stock-| Oakland) San | Los | New | Phila- | Balti- 
Ne. | aie [Harber  Pertand) ton | Alameda|Francisco| Angeles, York | delpbia | mere 


























i -|- 

#1Portmar | 15 | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed |Omitt’d Omitt’d/Omitt’d/Omitt’d Sept. 26/Sept.22/Oct. 
Pennmar | 15 | Sailed \Omitt’d) Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed |Sept.24\Sept.28/Oct. 

2Losmar | 14 | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed Sept.30/Oct. 4/Oct. 
Calmar | 14 | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed Sept.22/Sept.22/Sept.24/Oct, 14/Oct. 18/Oct. 2 
Yorkmar | 23 |Sept.22|Sept.25\Sept.27/Oct. 1/Oct. 2Oct. 2/Oct. 4 Oct. 25/Oct. 29/Nov. 
Oakmar | 16 (Oct. 6/Omitt’'d Oct. 11/Oct. 15 Oct. 16 Oct. 16/Oct. 18 Nov. 8 Nov. 12\Nev. 1 
Verm'r | 14 (Oct. 20/\0ct. 23:Oct. 25'Oct. 29'Oct. 30:Oct. 30'Nov. 1 Nov. 22 Nov. 26 Nov. 


os es 


Note: #1Also calls Boston about Sept. 30 
#2Also calls Norfolk about Oct. 7 


Subject to change and/or cancellation without notice, as regards 
Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 
to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 











QUICK DISPATCH 


on 
Export—Import and 
Coastwise Traffic 
Is Assured 


Via Galveston 





ON THE OPEN SEA 


CALVESTON 
WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 
F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. 





Geo. Sealy, President 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 


Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 1]th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 


® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
Fast passenger elevators. 


Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 


facturing and distributing plant, sales and display | 


offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-0297 


re ne RN A pF 


The Traffic World 
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October 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Macomber: 
— Section Application No. 14718—Canned goods in southwestern 
territory. 


October 8—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Worthington: 
ee Packing, Ice & Cold Storage Co. vs. Great North. 
ern Ry. 
October 8—Sheffield, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
26559—Alabama Oil Co. of Huntsville, Ala., et al. vs. A. G. S. R.R 
et al. 


October 8—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Johnson: 
24622—-Mona Motor Vil Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. (further hearing), 


October 8—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Williams: 
26062—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for Burruss 
Land & Lumber Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


October 8—St. Louis, Mo.,—Examiner Macomber: 
26634—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et al. 


October 8—Rochester, Minn.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10533—Application C. & N. W. Ry. for permission to 
abandon its Zumbrota branch extending from Rochester to Zumo- 
rota, Minn. 
October 9—Sheffield, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
25101, and Sub. 1—Elk Oil Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. 


October 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No, 15239—Filed by W. S. Curlett, B. T 
Jones and F. Van Ummersen, agents. 


October 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
25390—Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
25692 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. vs 
A. C. & Y. et al. 
26429—A. & V. Ry. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
October 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
26554—Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


October 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Macomber: 
25413—-Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


October 10—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Johnson: 
26520—Traffic Bureau, Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & 
.-W. BY. @ ah. 
October 10—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Williams: 

26595 and Sub. 1 and 2—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. (successor 
in interest to the Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.) vs. L. V. R. R. et al, 

26565 and Sub. 1—Eastern Shore of Va. Produce Pxchange, Inc., 
vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

October 10-11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23604—-St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
(and cases grouped therewith) 

October 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10265—Application Mo.-Kan. Belt Ry. & Term Co. for 
authority to construct lines of railroad in Wyandotte, Leaven- 
worth, Jefferson and Shawnee counties, Kan. 

October 11—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
1. & S. 4004—Lumber from Ala. to C. F. A. points. 
October 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Macomber: 
Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. 
October 12—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
26569—-Alabama Marble Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
October 12—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
* 26671—Alabama Marble Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
October 12—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
26612—-Farmers Seed & Nursery Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. etal 
October 12—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Williams: 
26624—Boyertown Burial Casket Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
October 12—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 4025 and 1st supplemental order—Iron or steel tanks in Official 
territory. 
October 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 10011—S. A. L. Ry. proposed abandonment. 
October 13—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26580—Punxsutawney Beef & Provision Co. vs. B. & O. R. 
26526—Edgerton & Beers, Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
October 13—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
26583—-Barnard-Curtiss Co. et al vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. 


October 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Williams: 
26596—-Norcross Brothers (a partnership) vs. Pa. R. R. 


October 13—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: ‘ 
Fourth Section Application No. 15605—Cast iron troughs in South- 
ern territory—filed by J. E. Tilford. 


October 15—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
26591—-Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co, et al. vs. G. N. 


October 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Williams: 
26595, and Subs, . and 2—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. (successof 
in interest to che Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.), vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 
26598—Continental Paper & Bag Corp. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al 


October 15—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
26615—Andalusia Grocery Co. et al. vs. C. of Ga. Ry. et al. 
October 15—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Examiner Sullivan: ie 
Finance No. 10572—Joint application St. Louis Southwestern‘ BY. 
and Pine Bluff Arkansas River Ry. for permission to abandon line 
between Rob Roy and Reydel, Ark. 
October 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hagerty: : 
* |. & S. 4032 and 1st sup. order—Cotton from Arkansas via rail-barée 
rail. 
October 15 to 20, both inclusive—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


Ex Parte 104—Part 2—Practices of carriers affecting operating rev 
enues, or expenses.—Terminal services of Class I carriers. 


October 16—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 1 
1. & S. 4002 and ist supplementa!l—Reciprocal switching at Mobile. 
October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 3 
1. & S. 4021 and ist supplemental order—iIron and steel articles be 
tween the north and south. 
October 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: , 
25648—Coughlan-Rogin Co. et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. R. R. et 4 


et al 


R. et al. 


R. et al. 


Ry. et al. 
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ACH year, in the 
Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia — amid brilliant 








pageantry and millions of 
apple trees in full bloom, 
— Queen Shenandoah is 


crowned. 









Each year, especially 






equipped Norfolk and 






Western Merchandise trains 






speed Virginiaapples through- 






out the country and to the 






railway's apple warehouses at 
Lambert Point (Norfolk), Va., 


— from where they are sent 








to every land whose people 






demand the royalty of the 






apple crop. 
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October 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Williams: 
26587—-Burnham Boiler Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 4009—Furniture from, to and between the Southwest. 
October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15641—Filed by J. E. Tilford, Agent- 
Furnace lining and bonding mortar to southern points, 
October 17—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15632—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent. 
October 17—New York, N, Y.—Examiner Williams: 
26539—I. Silversmith & Co., Inc., vs. Ga. & Fla. R. R. et al. 
26611—S. H. & E. H. Frost et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


October 17—Detroit Sxaminer Hagerty: 
18732—Andrews Bros. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
19500—Geo. L. Collins Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
October 18—Mobile, Alz [xaminer MeChord: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15617—Filed by J. E. Tilford. 
October 18—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 15617—Filed by J. E. Tilford—Grain 


October 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Williams: 
26605—North American Cement Corp, vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 
October 18—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
26617—Northrup King & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
October 18—Clarksdale, Miss.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10490—Application Y. & M. V. R. R. for permission to 
abandon line from Mattson to Lombardy, Miss. 


October 19—Chicago, Il. r Hagerty: 
— Section Application No. 15630, filed by C. M. St. P. & P 
i. a 
October 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23912—Malleable Iron Range Co, vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
October 20—Springfield, Mass.—Examiner Williams: 
21133 and Sub. 1—Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al 
October 20—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
* 17000, part 3, Rate Structure Investigation, Cotton (and cases 
grouped therewith). 

















Merehandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


:>CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES: 


: 3 Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description : : 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW | 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 





Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 





TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 


. 





815 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Valuation 
Experts 
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October 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26620—Blockson Chemical Co. vs, L. & N. R. R. et al. 
October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer. 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint intraterritorial rates jp 
official and southern territories (adjourned hearing). 


October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26223—Drayage and unloading at Jefferson City, Mo. 
20120—Rudy Patrick Seed Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
October 22—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Williams: 
23683—H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
October 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No, 10055—St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line R. R, | 
posed construction, 
October 22—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. 4034—Allowance for handling coal at Bundy, Va. 
October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters 
* 26402—Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
* 26575—Georgia Passenger Fares. (adjourned hearing) 
October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24021 and Sub. 1—Cultra Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry .et al. 
24130—Salina Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S F. Ry 
et al. 
24560—The Metz Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
25637—-Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. eta 
October 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 15202, 15284, 15358, 15546 and 15613. 
* Fourth Section Application No. 15702—Filed by F. A. Leland, agent 
Fresh meats and packing house products, 








Digest of New Complaints 





No. 26666. Ford Roofing Products Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. C. L. et al 

Unreasonable charges, asphalt shingles, York, Pa., to Atlar 
Ga., sought by defendants Ask waiver of collection of alleged 
undercharge, or if rate demanded by defendants is held legal 
then ask cease and desist order and reasonable rates. John P. 
Bauer, T. M., 1303 Conway Bldg., 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill.) 

No. 26667. Schreiber Milling & Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs. C. G. W 

Rates and charges in violation section 6, linseed oil meal and 
animal feed, Minneapolis, Minn., ex-transit, to St. Joseph, M: 
Asks reparation (F. Gordon Willis, practitioner, 604 Kemper 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.) 

No. 26668. Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Columbus & Green- 
ville et al. 

Unreasonable rates, petroleum and its products, Gretna, La., 
non-key points in Miss., including Aberdeen, Greenwood, Moorhe: id. 
etc. Asks rates to comply with decision in Petroleum and it: 
Products, 171 I. C. C. 286, and reparation. (J. C. Beck, A. G. T. M., 
P. O, Box 1214, Pittsburgh, Va.) 

No. 26669. The Kauffman-Lattimer Co., Columbus, O., vs. Pennsy! 


t 


vania, 
Overcharges on various chemicals, Phillipsburg, N. J., to Colum- 
bus, O. Asks rates and reparation, (G. M. Stephen, commerce 


Atty., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Il.) 
No. 26670. Tennison Brothers, Texarkana, Ark., vs. I. C. et al. 

Rates in violation section 6, sheet-steel, Delphos, O., transited at 
Texarkana, Ark., and products shipped to Oklahoma City, Okla 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. (L. Carter Johnson, 
T. M., Arkansas Bank & Tr. Co. Bldg., Hope, Ark.) 

No. 26630, Sub. No. 1. Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., vs 
A. A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, paper, printing, wrapping, waxed, not 
waxed, both plain and printed, ice cream can liners, and other 
paper and paper articles, Peshtigo, Wis., to points in eastern state 
including all of official classification territory. Asks rates. (Michael 
J. Anuta, atty., 801 Sheridan Road, Menominee, Mich.) 

No. 26671. Alabama Marble Co., Gantt’s Quarry, Ala., vs. Penn 
vania et al. 

Unreasonable charges, rough marble blocks, points in lighter- 
age limits of N. Y Cc., N. Y., to Gantt’s Quarry, Ala. Asks ceast 
and desist order and reparation. (C. E. Jones, practitioner, 215- 
223 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.) 

No. 26672. Traffic Bureau—Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce 
for Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. C. & O, et al. d 

Unreasonable rates and charges, scrap iron, Charleston, 5. ©. 
to Ashland, Ky. Asks cease and desist order and reparation, (W 
G. Burnette, t. -n., 209 Lynch Bldg., Lynchburg, Va.) me 

No. 26673. KE. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Ve!., 
ve. HY. C.. ot GL ‘ 

Unreasonable rates, talc, Emeryville, N. Y., to Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Everett, Mass. Asks reparation. (Rob 
W. Marshall, traffic counsel, Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del.) 

No. 26674. Burruss Land & Lumber Co, et al., Lynchburg, Va., VS 
Southern et al. 
Unreasonable rates, lumber, and articles taking lumber rates or 


articles taking rates made with relation to the lumber rates, Dill- 
wyn and other Va. points to points in Conn., Del., Me., Md., Mis . 
Me; 3, Des Ong Oe Le Dw Be la ee ee Va., and D. of C. As 


reparation. (John T. Money, Mills Bldg., Ww ashington, D. C.) 





ROMANCE OF THE RAILS 

The Burlington “Zephyr” is to be featured in an RKO 
“romance of the rails” to be entitled, “The Silver Streak.” The 
lightweight stainless steel flyer recently was taken to Holly wood 
from a Century of Progress where it has been on exhibition 
since making its phenomenal run from Denver to Chicago, 4 
distance of 1,015 miles, in thirteen hours and five minutes. RKO 
announced the release date as approximately November 1. 
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FAST, DEPENDABLE 
| FREIGHT SERVICE 


Through 
il ee MISSOURI-KANSAS 
OKLAHOMA-TEXAS 


The Katy Komet 


FAST, OVERNIGHT TEXAS 
INTER-CITY FREIGHT SERVICE 
FROM AND BETWEEN DALLAS, FORT WORTH 
AND HOUSTON-GALVESTON, SAN ANTONIO 


oP 


featuring The Katy Komet'’s fast, 


T E xX A Ss overnight service in 

connection with Katy’s 

SPECIAL free pick-up and de- 

ry HOUSTON with livery service gives 
* 


GALVESTON] Table D’hote samen. Seas sae 
maximum in Freight 
Meals Service between the 

and DeLuxe port cities of Houston, 
AIR- Galveston and the ma- 
CONDITIONED jor distributing centers 
of Dallas, Fort W orth, 

DINING CARS San Antonio. Corre- 


LOUNGE CARS spondingly fast service 


to intermediate points. 
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